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citizenship training. At the outset it gives an attractive plan for organizing 


Ts book makes action rather than a mere knowledge of facts the basis of 
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ARE YOU USING 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
MUSIC SERIES? 


If you are, you wil] welcome, as 
among friends, the news of the 
recent adoptions for basal use of 
this series in the cities of 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


If you are not, and are inter- 
ested in these significant indica- 
tions of the value of the series, 
write for descriptive matter and 
for samples. 
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The first of the Animal Life Series 


THE STORY OF MATKA 


By Davin Starr Jorpan 


One of the most charming nature stories ever 
written. The life history of the seal is pre- 
sented in language understood by any child 
from grade 5 upwards. 


Illustrated with engravings from photographs 
and original drawings by’ Chloe Lesley Starks. 


An appendix on The Fur Seals of the Pribilof 
Islands by George Archibald Clark. 


Glossary, and map. 
Price $1.00. 
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establishes a definite connection between good English and good 


citizenship. 


Planned around Problems in self-expression that are 


practical, interesting, and different, this course makes both oral and 
written composition an intimate part’ of the everyday life and activities 


of the pupil. 


It has been prepared especially for the pupils of the junior high 
school, it is addressed directly to them, and its exercises are closely 
linked up with their pleasures as well as their needs. 
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WHAT ONE REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN IS DOING 
IN TEACHING AMERICANISM 


BY FRANK CODY 


Superintendent, Detroit 


[Department of Superintendence.] 


In Detroit we put.a broad interpretation upon 
Americanization. We say it is any process that 
will help to make a man or woman a good Ameri- 
can citizen. Americanism means “a square deal.” 
This question of Americanization is one of the 
oldest living questions in our history, varying 
each decade with the political conditions of the 
time and the concurrent volume of immigration. 
It was only in the present age that a combination 
of events and conditions made Americanism and 
Americanization the most vital of the problems 
confronting the people of the United States. The 
event which brought it home was the World 
War. The conditions were the resultant threat- 
ened deluge of immigration and the alarming 
cwave of Bolshevism which followed the Russian 
revolution. 

These conditions were the result of a careless 
immigration policy and an equally careless policy 
with respect to the alien after he was admitted. 

Immigration vitalizes the question of Ameri- 
«anization today. Whatever we may believe is 
the true policy to be followed in immigration we 
must admit that in it lies the whole responsibil- 
ity for the existence of an Americanization ques- 
tion at all, and that the latter question will wax 
and wane in proportion to the volume and nature 
of immigration. Without wishing to appear as 
an advocate of exclusion, I, nevertheless, do not 
belong to that school which contends that as a 
matter of principle, America has no right to re- 
Strict immigration. This is assuredly a case 
where self-preservation, as the first law of 
nature, is expedient. Whether self-preservation 
requires at this time restriction or exclusion may 
be a debatabie matter. My experience with 
Americanization work has clearly demonstrated 
that there 1s a limit to our national powers of 
assimilation during any given period. What our 
yearly limit is, | cannot attempt to say. It should 
be determined trem year to year or from month 
to month, not by guess work, but by continuous 
Study along scientific lines by a permanent im- 
Migration commission similar in character to our 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Legislation 
Tegulating the volume of immigration as well as 
legislation dealing with the many domestic and 
Mternational phases of the question, should be 
based on the findings of this commission. What 
we need in this problem first of all is a policy, 


an intelligent, scientific policy, and what we must 
positively get away from is our present method 
of alternate apathy and hysteria. 

The Americanization of the American is a pro- 
position which has come amazingly to the fore 
of late. I think it is more vital than the Ameri- 
canization of the alien, important as that is. Our 
standard is and must continue to be the basis 
and measurement of the citizenship to which we 
expect our aliens to aspire. How ridiculous to 
expect them to surpass us in devotion to Ameri- 
can ideais. Americanization has been aptly 
termed “selling America to the foreigner.” I 
think we could more accurately term it “making 
America stay sold,” for I believe America was 
sold to most immigrants before they left their 
native lands. That is why they come. Often 
they are oversold in that they expect too much 
of America; they picture it as a land of easily- 
gotten wealth and freedom from all restraint, 
and so, in the inevitable disillusionment, they 
suffer a reaction which permanently embitters 
them against America and things American. The 
way to sell America or to make it stay sold is 
to fit the alien as rapidly as possible for his new 
environment. 

We know that the foreigner upon his arrival 
in America seeks shelter immediately with his 
countrymen, and thus helps to perpetuate the so- 
called foreign colonies of our cities. These col- 
onies present the greatest obstacle to the rapid 
assimilation of the immigrant. But it is not an 
unmixed evil because it serves as a buffer, as it 
were, for the foreigner in his sudden contact 
with the custom and language of an utterly 
strange land. it is a wise community which 
makes use of this colonizing tendency to pro- 
mote Americanization from within. 

Plans for working it out must include more 
than school or recreational activities. They 
must provide for the voluntary development un- 
der proper leadership of a new community or 
group spirit and organization. We are slowly 
working toward that in Detroit, avoiding any- 
thing that savors of condescension or compul- 
sion. A snobbish attitude of superiority, a fail- 
ure to appreciate the culture and development 
of other peoples, has been too often the cause of 
failure in extensive Americanization campaigns. 
Let us acknowledge the excellence of the metal, 
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flowing white hot to us from other great lands 
and races, and seek by intelligent effort to direct 
it into the American mold. 

The policy of compulsion is equally mischiev- 
ous. You cannot force Americanism upon an 
unwilling alien, and if you try it on a willing 
one you are liable to antagonize him. I do not 
agree with the so-called Americanization policy 
of some manufacturers, which forces an employe 
to become a citizen or forfeit his job and share 
of promotion. ‘The evils of thus rushing hordes 
of unprepared and reluctant aliens into the ranks 
of active, voting citizens are so apparent as to 
have called for a resolution of condemnation 
from the National Conference of Industries of 
1919. 

As an example of the co-operative method of 
Americanizing, take our Americanization Com- 
mittee of the Detroit Board of Commerce. On 
this committee are a number of representative 
members of the foreign groups, leaders of in- 
fluence and of proved devotion to American 


ideals. These meetings themselves are a lesson 
in democracy. We have judges, ministers, 
priests, newspaper-men, merchants, manufac- 


turers, and schoolmen of all nationalities, creeds, 
and fortunes, sitting down together to see in 
what way each can help. We get the foreigner’s 
counsel here; we get his viewpoint; we get re- 
sults. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce has spent 
considerable money and energy in establishing 
and maintaining its central Alien Free Informa- 
tion Bureau and its Hungarian, Polish, and Ital- 
ian branches. During the fiscal year just closed 
the central bureau alone helped nearly twenty 
thousand alien folk out of their difficulties. 

To promote naturalization through the indus- 
tries of Detroit employing large numbers of 
foreign-born workmen, the Board of Commerce 
has an- experienced Director of Naturalization, 
one who has had years of experience as a United 
States Examiner and who is schooled in every 
phase of the difficult processes of naturalization. 
Professional and specialized advice on every 
angle of naturalization problems is furnished the 
declarant at regular intervals at his place of em- 
ployment. Every naturalization in the courts 
of our city is attended by this representative of 
the Board’s Americanization work. Much con- 
structive work has been done at these hearings 
with the petitioners whose cases are ordered 
continued because of lack of knowleege of our 
government or because of technicality surround- 
ing his witnesses, his residence in the state, or 
for other reasons. Many a petitioner feels that 
an injustice has been done him, and he leaves 
the court room, often without the judges even 
suspecting it, with a burning sense of injustice 
that long defers Americanization. It is here 
that the Board’s representative does his con- 
structive work. He talks with each such peti- 
tioner who has met with any of the difficulties 
above mentioned, explains the workings of the 
law, sympathizes with him, encourages him to 
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make another attempt to meet all requirements 
for naturalization at the next hearing. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce wages twice 
a year, before the opening of the September and 
January terms of night-school, an intensive pub- 
licity campaign to make every foreign-born per- 
son know that there are free classes in the public 
night-schools where he or she may learn the 
English language. The committee secures the 
co-operation and working support of the minis- 
ters and priests of the foreign churches in the 
city, and the announcements from the pulpits are 
followed by a strong recommendation to attend. 
The announcements of the evening schools is- 
sued by the committee are also distributed 
through the children in the various parochial 
schools, who receive instruction to take them 
home to their parents and urge them personally 
to attend the classes and learn the language that 
they, the children, are learning in the schools. 
The power of the foreign-language press has al- 
ways been enlisted by the committee. Editorial 
comment and space is devoted in the English 
press as well and a conspicuous position is given 
to all the releases of the committee. Other med- 
iums of publicity used in these campaigns are 
the public libraries, the banks and their branches 
in the foreign section, the Boy Scouts, and the 
county and city officials. 

The history of the schools and the history of 
Americanization in Detroit go hand in hand. For 
a long time the evening schools were the only 
institutions that were definitely working along 
Americanization lines. Detroit, you know, since 
the days that Cadiliac led a band of French im- 
migrants to its site, has had a considerable alien 
population. The Indians were the first to at- 
tempt their Americanization on a_ systematic 
scale by a determined effort to reduce with the 
tomahawk the number of these aliens. The In- 
dians then unanimously passed an immigrant 
exclusion act but it failed, owing to the inade- 
quacy of their navy to give it force. The abori- 
gines, being without a constructive Americani- 
zation program, the resultant flood of aliens 
was extremely disastrous to the American ideal 
of that day. 

Today, according to the census of 1910, no less: 
than 33 per cent. of Detroit's people were foreign 
born or of foreign parentage. The increase in 
our population since then has been over 300,000. 
A recent nationality survey conducted in our 
schools showed that 45 per cent. of the children 
had fathers of toreign birth. 

Detroit’s experience with the influx was not 
different in kind from those of other growing 
cities, but simply differed in degree. These col- 
onies presented their usual almost impenetrable 
front, but we did not look upon them as a men- 
ace but rather as an inconvenience until the 
breaking out of the World War. We then woke 
up, with the rest of the country, to the gravity 
of the problem which the undigested product by 
immigration presented. We saw that something 
had to be done and we turned to the evening 
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schools as the only tool ready at hand. In the 
spring of 1915 a definite plan of action was form- 
ulated. The Board of Education joined hands 
with the United States Government, the Board 
of Commerce and the Detroit employers of for- 
eign labor, and set out to bring the foreigner to 
the schools and the school to the foreigner on so 
comprehensive a scale that the Detroit plan came 
to stand, in some respects, as a model for other 
communities. From that time until just prior 
to the entry of the United States into the World 
War, Americanization work flourished. In the 
fall of 1916 it began to drop off, and in 1917 and 
1918 sank to almost nothing. 

In our present system all adult Americaniza- 
tion work is bulked under the evening elemen- 
tary department with a supervisor in charge 
who reports directly to the superintendent. He 
has complete charge of organization and admin- 
istration. Under him is an assistant who trains 
teachers to teach the Americanization classes, 
supervises their teaching by frequent visits to 
the classrooms, and directs the afternoon classes 
for mothers. The subjects stressed are English, 
citizenship, domestic arts and sciences, and the 
usual grade subjects. The teaching force is es- 
pecially trained for the work, and a uniform 
standard of instruction is maintained in all 
schools. The class work is held as far as pos- 
sible in our largest and finest high schools, the 
psychological efiect of which policy is distinctly 
good. 

For the benefit of the alien who feels that 
special coaching is necessary the department 
maintains nine citizenship classes in five schools 
and one factory. The course is covered in fif- 
teen lessons; instruction and textbooks are free 
and pupils may enter at any time. The Manual 
of Amcrican Citizenship, published by the De- 
troit Board of Commerce through its Committee 
on Americanization, is used in these citizenship 
classes. At regular intervals a naturalization 
official of the Government visits the school to 


examine the pupils and award official diplomas 
which are recognized by the courts. During the 
last year 418 diplomas were issued and so far 
this year 234 have been issued. Over 300 pupils 
are now attending, 

The present year in the Americanization De- 
partment of the Detroit public evening schools 
has been, so far, the most successful since the in- 
ception of Americanization in the city. An in- 
crease in the initial enrolment in excess of one 
hundred per cent. over the enrolment of last year 
has been registered, while a steady and marked 
improvment in the material and methods of pre- 
sentation has served further to increase the pro- 
portion as the term progressed, both by attract- 
ing new pupils and by retaining more of those 
who registered at the beginning of the 
term. 

During the Fall term in the Americanization 
department, we had twenty-six centers open, em- 
ploying 135 teachers with 135 distinct class 
groups mecting two to three times per week. 
In our schools we enrolled 3,318; in our factory 
classes 612, and in our mothers’ classes 315, a 
total of 4,245 average enrolment. Our average 
attendance was 2,663, a percentage of 63 per 
cent. Of our enrolment 246 were taking citizen- 
ship; 2,758 English and 1,217 regular grade sub- 
jects. A nationality survey showed 95 per cent. 
of foreign: birth, representing fifty-eight differ- 
ent countries. The Jewish people led with 17 
per cent, the Poles came next with 15 per cent, 
and the Italians came next with 13 per cent. The 
total cost of instruction was twelve cents per 
student hour, 

If we have been progressing, I lay it to these 
features of our policy: a trained teaching force, 
a standard method and course, large attractive 
buildings, and willingness to extend facilities 
where necessary. Our system is capable of 
ready expansion to meet any call made upon it. 
That its facilities may continue to be mere and 
more widely made use of is our constant aim. 


a a 


THE PASS-WORD. 


Thou sable guardian of the wood, 
Seated a-top yon lofty tree, 
Scanning the country, far and wide: 
I hear thee caw-ing me! 


Is it in warning to thy kind 

That danger may be lurking near, 
Or challenge for a counter-sign; 
Thy sentry call I hear? 


I am a friend, not enemy. 

Let this our given pass-word be: 
You hail a fellow woodsman when 
You caw, caw, caw to me! 


Salem, Mass. 


—R. B. Buckham. 
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CLIFFSIDE PARKWAY 


George F. Hall of Cliffside Park, New Jersey, 
sent the following request to all principals and 
teachers in his system: 

1. How can I be of the most service to, (a) 
the teachers? (b) the pupils? (c) the community? 

2. What are the needs of, (a) your school? 
(b) your grade or subject? (c) the community? 

3. How can these needs be supplied? 

4. Will the supplying of them create addi- 
tional expense? If so, about how much? 

5. How will the supplying of these affect, (a) 
your work? (b) the work of others? (c) the chil- 
dren? (d) the community? 

6. When should your recommendations take 
effect? 

7. What is the most outstanding educational 
problem of, (a) the schools? (b) the community? 

8. What steps have been taken to solve these 
problems? 

9. What should be the next step in each case? 

10. What is the great aim of, (a) your 
school? (b) your grade or subject? 

He says he would have to be more than human 
to meet the suggestions offered. We = can 
readily understand that. 

More than fifty per cent. of those who replied 
suggested that the inauguration of a salary 
schedule that should provide a good living wage 
would create a_ better feeling among the 
teachers and help to secure and retain the best 
in the profession. Many of the answers stated 
that personal conferences, friendly, sympathetic, 
constructive criticism, freedom to develop in- 
dividuality, the securing of the most competent 
teachers and_ substitutes, the revival of a 
teachers’ council and the creation of a feeling of 
harmony; also encouragement, suggestions and 
assistance in the health, supervised play and all 
regular school work would be greatly appre- 
ciated and helpful. Requests for well-equipped 
school rooms and grounds, additional equip- 
‘ment, books, apparatus, better library facilities 
especially in the high school and the formation 
of a Parent-Teachers’ association were quite 
general. Many have mentioned the need of im- 
proved standards of grading, promotions and 
graduation. A few quotations from the answers 
to questions 1 and 2 are as follows: 

“Create and maintain an atmosphere of har- 
mony.” 

“Service for 
self-interest.” 

“Tnstill an ambition to excell.” 
_ “Provide special assistance for 
defective vision and teeth.” 

“Make the community realize that its first con- 
sideration is the good of the child and not the 


the children should supersede 


those having 


cost per pupil. Provide a full-time high school 
librarian instead of a ‘hands off’ library which 
will never encourage extensive reading.” 

“Seek the confidence of the children.” 

“Encourage school entertainments.” 

“Take an interest in local activities and or- 
ganizations. Make the school the center for 
the parents as well as the pupils.” 

“Help to make the borough one harmonious 
whole working for the best interests of the boys 
and girls.” 

Their replies to question 5 state that by com- 
plying with the teachers’ suggestions increased 
efficiency, greater interest on the part of both 
pupils and parents would be secured, and a bet- 
ter feeling and closer co-operation on the part of 
the public would be stimulated. 

In most cases they are in favor of having their 
recommendations take effect as soon as possible. 

The most important problems as_ viewed by 
the teachers are naturally varied. Some of 
those referred to or intimated in some form or 
another are: 

“Health and sanitary conditions.” 

“Americanization, overage problems.” 

“Indifference to education.” 

“Correction of the impression that much _ of 
the school money is wasted and reveal the rea- 
sons for increases.” 

“The importance of keeping the child, not the 
taxpayer, as the central point of interest in the 
educational system.” 

“More general use of 
foreign born.” 

In replying to the question as to what has 
been done toward solving some of the educa- 
tional problems to which they have referred the 
following are noted: 

“The employment of a school 
school physician. Supplying 
soap. 

“Inauguration of sewing, cooking and manual 
training.” 

“Use of the age-grade table.” 

“Stimulation of interest in nourishing foods 
for children by the regular weighing of pupils. 
Corrective exercises given by the physical di- 
rector.” 

The next steps that should be taken may be 
summarized as follows: 


English among the 


nurse anda 
of towels and 


“Educate parents through Parent-Teachers’ 
Association as to the aims and needs of the 
schools.” 

“Make the curriculum richer.” 

“Repeat standard tests.” 

“Encourage professional discussion among 


teachers.” 
“Organize a community house.” 


> 


Every boy and girl should have a high school education. 


Labor. 


James J. Davis, U. S. Secretary of 
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CERTAIN DISPUTED LOCUTIONS 


BY JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN 


“Then further, we notice that a superintendent 
of schools somewhere out West, we think in 
Illinois, has ruled that the construction ‘he don’t’ 
and ‘it is me’ are good English and may be 
taught as such.’—The Freeman, New York, 
April 6, 1921. 


I GOD DON’T SUFFER THEM NOW! 


Before pronouncing upon the correctness of 
a disputed locution, it is desirable to gather as 
many facts as possible that may throw light upon 
the point under dispute. If it be found that the 
best authorities disagree, no one can dictate in 
the matter, until the public has chosen for itself. 
Let us examine the case of doesn’t versus 
don’t. 

In the days of Samuel Pepys, gentle diarist and 
man of letters, scholar in Latin and most punc- 
tilious courtier, the only forms used for the 
third person, singular number of the, verb do 
were he do and he do not. The famous Diary 
uses these forms over and over until in the 
reader’s ears any other form would sound 
strange and unnatural. After Pepys’ day the 
northern dialectic does began to supersede the 
do, doth, and doeth formerly used. But—and 
here is the crux of the whole matter—the nega- 
tive doesn’t did not have like success in driving 
out its rival.don’t. So that here, as Dr. Thomas 
R. Lounsbury once pointed out to me in a 
personal letter, we have an instance of two 
locutions of identical force existing side by side. 
As result, we find the novelist Thackeray using 
the two forms indifferently upon the same page, 
while Dickens, as we should expect, inclines to 
the shorter form. 

The New English Dictionary of Oxford il- 
lustrates the use of he don’t by citing the fol- 
lowing sentence from Albany Fonblanque’s 
England under Seven Administrations: God 
Said Fonblanque was 
an erudite and brilliant man of letters, for many 
years editor of the London Examiner, which, 
we are informed, he was determined to “make 
a standard of literary excellence in the world of 
journalism.” This careful scholar was so pains- 
taking that, as his nephew and biographer in- 
forms us, he frequently revised an article ten 
times before allowing it to go to press. We can 
not assume that this man in a formal, historical 
work used slipshod or careless English, and we 
Must conclude contrariwise that he don’t was 


perfectly reputable and beyond criticism at the 
time. 


‘ 


For thirty years or thereabouts, Professor 
Brander Matthews, of Columbia University, has 
defended this locution, which has acquired a 
Somewhat shady reputation with purists, or with 
Would-be purists. Supporting Professor Mat- 
thews may be found Dr. Richard Burton, of the 
University of Minnesota, Theodore Lowe De- 


Vinne, printer of the Century dictionary, Oscar 
Firkins, author and critic, Dr. James K. Hos- 
mer, historian and well known man of letters, 
and a whole host of somewhat lesser lights. The 
words of Dr. Hosmer, whose standing in the 
literary world is very high, show how a liberal 
scholar regards the locution in question. He 
says: 

“The use of he don’t by Samuel Richardson 
in Pamela and Sir Charles Grandison is suffi- 
cient authority for its use today. I regard he 
don’t as a better form than he doesn’t, since it is 
more in accord with the genius of our language. 
The shorter and more direct form is the more 
desirable, because of greater convenience. The 
genius of English has always lain in the direc- 
tion of the swift and the simple.” 

Advocates of the longer and more awkward 
form do not always realize what their own habit 
of speech proclaims. I was discussing this locu- 
tion with a university professor, who is a highly 
successful author and who fairly reeks scholar- 
ship. I asked: “Professor W. , are you 
aware that many authorities now indorse he 
don’t?” Quick as a flash came the reply, “Well, 
Miss Blank’s grammar don’t!” And to my 
unkind and irreverent laughter he returned a 
look that was first puzzled and then chagrined,. 
as he realized that possibly example would 
count for more than theory. I have watched 
the usage of platform speakers for many years, 
and I have yet to hear one eminent man employ 
the locution he doesn’t while I have heard 
dozens use the simple and natural he don’t. 

It is most unfortunate that many scholars re- 
gard inflections as good and useful. It should 
be realized that every inflection left in English 
is a blemish rather than the reverse. Our little 
word HAD drove out fifteen related forms, and 
now it does the work of the other fourteen with 
ease and convenience. Had it not been for 
over-abundant English grammars, we might ere= 
this have been rid of many other useless inflec- 
tions. Freedom from inflections constitutes the: 
very strength of English, and makes it by so 
much the superior of other European tongues. 


II HER WORLD WAS LOVE AND HIM.—Whittier. - 


Historically, the locution “It is you” is ex- 
actly as ungrammatical as is “It is me.” For 
we threw away our nominatives thou and ye and 
placed the objective you in their stead. The 
French have adopted “C’est moi,” and the ob- 
jective arouses no adverse criticism. Our peda- 
gogues and editors are hyper-critical, it would 
seem, in objecting to a similar acceptance of 
“It is me.” If we merely try the effect upon 
the ear—and the risibles—of the nominative 
form in certain cases, we should certainly vote 
for the objective. 

For example, let us try a nominative in the 
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last line of “The Maids of Attitash,” by Whittier. 
‘We should then have, 


Her world was love and he. 
Will any pedagog or any editor of the many 


‘who think they stand for nominatives after the 


verb to be say that he indorses this change? I 
fancy that the mere once reading aloud of the 
line will be’ convincing. 

I have a theory, wholly my own to be sure, 
that the use of the objective in exclamations 
tends to make the objective form more forcible 
in itself—to carry more weight, ‘as it were. 
Thus we have the line, 

Our native country, thee; 
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And Webster in one of his great 

uses the words, 
But ah, him! 

We could not substitute nominatives in these 
exclamations. 

Would that English in our schools and uni- 
versities might concern itself more with the art 
of forceful and beautiful expression, and less 
with the petty, piffling points which pedaguese 
regard as important. If the technicalities of 
grammar could be wholly forgotten in the de- 
sire to clothe beautiful thoughts in fitting lan- 


addresses 


WHAT CALIFORNIA HAS DONE 


The legislature of 1921 enacted into law the 
biggest educational program recommended in 
the history of the state. It is undoubtedly the 
biggest educational program attempted in any 
state of the nation. The program includes the 
following important measures: 

Apportionment of elementary school funds. 

Apportionment of high school funds. 

Teachers college measures. 

Junior college measures. 

Alien poll tax measure. 


Organization of the State Departments of 


Education, and other important educational 
measures introduced by teachers themselves 
relative to tenure and to teachers’ retirement 


salary. 

Every school district in the state will receive 
$1,400 per teacher from the state and county 
and in addition $9 per unit of average daily at- 
tendance. All of the money coming from the 
State and sixty per cent. of the money coming 
from the county must be used for teachers’ sal- 
aries. No school district in California need pay 
its teachers less than $1,200 per annum out of 
state and county moneys. The more wealthy 
districts will increase this amount by several 
hundreds of dollars through the levy of district 
taxes. 

The apportionment bills also provide 
quate supervision for rural schools. 

The state and county will bear the cost of 
rural school supervision. The rural school su- 
pervisors are to be appointed by the county sup- 
erintendent of schools. These supervisors will 
journey from school to school in the country 
districts, teaching such subjects as elementary 
agriculture, music, drawing, manual training, 
and household arts. The purpose is to give 
rural pupils educational advantages comparable 
with those of the cities. The high school ap- 
portionment bills also provide more state money 
for the rural high schools. 

The alien poll tax measure provides that 
every male inhabitant in the state over twenty- 
one years of age and under sixty years of age 
must pay annually a poll tax of ten dollars. All 
of this money, except such amount as may be 


ade- 


guage, perhaps there would result gains in 
every direction. 
necessary to meet the expenses of collection, 


must be paid into the county school fund. The 
schools will be benefited to the extent of several 
hundred thousands of dollars annually through 
this bill. 

The teachers college bills convert the various 
state normal schools into Teachers’ Colleges. 
These institutions will broaden their courses of 
study to include foundational work comparable 
will the first two years at the university. Here- 
after, elementary school teachers will have to 
make more adequate preparation for teaching. 
The state may well insist wpon better prepara- 
tion now that teachers’ salaries have been ad- 
vanced materially. Some of these teachers col- 
leges will be authorized to grant a professional 
degree in education; however, only the large in- 
stitutions will be authorized to grant these de- 
grees. 

The counties are authorized to organize junior 
coilege districts. High school districts are also 
uthorized to form a union for the mainte- 
nance of junior colleges. These junior colleges 
will offer courses parallel to the first two years 
of college work. They will also offer voca- 
tional courses and special courses in mechanical 
and industrial arts, hous¢hold economy, agri- 
culture, civic education and commerce, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the people of the district. 
These junior colleges may affiliate with the Uni- 
versity of California and, under the terms of the 
affiliation, have their work recognized by the 
University. 

Each Junior college district shall receive from 
the state $2,000 per annum as a junior college 
allotment and in addition thereto, $100 per unit 
of average daily attendance. These are epoch 
making measures which will relieve the over- 
crowded universities. 

Provision is made for the reorganization of 
the state educational office. A department of 
education is created, such department to be 
under the control of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction as ex-officio director of education. 

All of the state normal schools, the California 
Polytechnic School and the California School 
for the Deaf and Blind are placed directly under 
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the department of education, the trustees of 
these institutions being abolished. The direc- 
tor of education is to appoint the presidents of 
these institutions subject to the approval by the 
state board of education, 

There is provision for the organization of 
junior high schools. Thesé junior high schools 
are to include the seventh and eighth grades of 
the elementary schools and the first year of the 
high school. Wherever junior high schools are 
organized, the senior high schools will include 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades. The 
new arrangement will enable pupils to begin 
certain high school studies as early as the 
seventh year of their course. ' 

All foreign language schools are brought un- 
der the supervision of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. The purpose is to insure the 
teaching of the principles of the American gov- 
ernment and the development of sympathies 
with American institutions in all foreign lan- 
guage schools. 

The tenure bill provides that all teachers will 
be considered probationary teachers during the 
first two years of service in any district. Such 
teachers may be dismissed as at present: how- 
ever, all teachers who have served more than 


two years are to be considered permanent 
teachers and such teachers can be dismissed for 
immoral or unprofessional conduct, incompe- 
tence, evident unfitness for teaching, and per- 
sistent violation of or refusal to obey the school 
laws of California, or reasonable rules prescribed 
for the government of the public schools. In 
order to dismiss teachers, it is mecessary to 
give ten days’ notice of the hearing. The 
teacher may waive such hearing if she desires to 
accept dismissal. If she desires a hearing, the 
same must be granted. The board conducts 
the hearing and may dismiss the teacher after 
hearing the evidence. The tenure bill applies 
when the school employs eight teachers or more. 

The contributions of the teachers to the re- 
tirement salary fund is increased from one dol- 
lar per month to twenty-four dollars per year. 
It also requires the state to set aside an amount 
equal to the teachers’ contributions. This bill 
increases the income of the funds 140 per cent.; 
however, the bill increases the retirement salary 
paid to annuitants from $500 per annum to $720 
per annum. It is estimated that the state’s con- 
tributions will be increased approximately 
$250,000 per year under the provisions of this 
law. 
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SPELLING ABILITY IS IMPORTANT 


BY L. L. CALDWELL 


Superintendent, Monmouth, II. 


Spelling is without doubt one of the most im- 
portant school studies. It has not only a prac- 
tical value in everyday life but may be made to 
have also a fine training value in developing keen 
habits of observation, accuracy, pronunciation, 
and use of the dictionary. It may lead to a 
study and knowledge of words which will greatly 
improve one’s language and power of expression. 
In fact, spelling should lead to word study, im- 
proved vocabulary, and increased fluency and 
power of speech. 

In everyday life one is judged very largely by 
the words he uses, his manner of speech and the 
clearness of his sentences. In his letters and 
other written expressions or communications he 
is judged severly by his spelling—by presence of 
absence of spelling errors. Many times young 
men and women have failed to secure a desirable 
position because of misspelled words in a letter 
of application for the place. Every year some 
teachers fail of appointments because of errors 
in spelling and wrong use of words. Even in 
ordinary letters of friendship spelling errors and 
the wrong use of words make bad impressions. 

Poor spelling, misuse of words as to their 
meanings, and wrong pronunciation are marks 
of ignorance. 

For these reasons one should seek diligently 
to perfect himself in the spelling and knowledge 
of words needed in daily life. 


During the last few years a great deal of time 
and money have been spent in finding out the 
best way to learn to spell. A large group of 
men and women in _ public schools, normal 
schools, colleges and universities in all parts of 
the country have been patiently working at the 
problem of finding the best method. As a result 
of their labors we now have improved methods of 
learning to spell, just as there are improved 
methods of learning to play the piano, or of 
learning to read, 

Pronounce the word correctly. 

Then cover the word with a slip of blank pa- 
per or cardboard and try to recall it to mind—as 
you recall the face of a friend in memory. Some- 
times closing the eyes will help image it. Try to 
recall exactly how it looked and say it to your- 
self syllable by syllable and spell it through. 

Look at the word again to see if you had it 
right. Observe it closely again—noting the syl- 
lables and the exact order of the letters. 

Use the dictionary when necessary to make 
sure of the pronunciation and meaning. 

Hard and careful work is what counts. Never 
give up a word until you have mastered it. 
Remember that pronunciation, careful obser- 
vation of peculiarities, vivid imaging or visualiz- 
ing (i. e. seeing the word in mind) and repeated 
spellings are what fixes the spelling. 

Take pains with spe'ling in all writing—take 
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pride in having compositions and letters free 
from spelling errors. When in slightest doubt 
as to how to spell a word, look it up in the dic- 
tionary before you write it. 

Whenever you have a few minutes after hav- 
ing prepared some lessons, turn back to the er- 
Tors made on previous spelling tests and spend 
some time going over the words missed on those 
tests. 

Keep a_ spelling notebook. Whether the 
teacher requires it or not it is very much worth 
while to keep a spelling notebook. In this re- 
cord all words missed on any test, or in composi- 
tions. 


PRESIDENT COFFMANN’S MESSAGE. 


[Extracts from the Inaugural address of Lotus D. 


Coffman. 


Ability is distributed without reference to the 


social or economic classes or stations. If life 
is to be made safe, happiness to be promoted, 
wealth to be increased, citizenship made more 
secure, through study for the professions, then 
every possible means should be taken to attract 
the ablest minds to the professions irrespective 


of the station from which they come. 


* * * 


The recent growth of state universities has 
been responsible for another criticism. There 
are those who fear that too many may be seek- 
ing a higher education and that when they have 
secured it they will not be willing to do their 
fair share of the work of the world. This is a 
result which I do not fear. I believe that the 
educated person will do his share of the work 
of the world, and that he will do it better be- 
cause he has an education. It does not mean 
that because one has an education he will not 
love to farm, to build houses, to work in the 
mines, the shops or the factory. We need more 
educated persons doing these things. 

* ok * 


Nothing would pay larger dividends than for 
faculties to become students, both of the art of 
the teaching and of the materials of instruction. 
University teachers have never seriously at- 
tempted to do this. Many teachers in America 
are more interested in discussing administra- 
tive devices, ways of securing recognition in the 
adminstration of their institutions, and 
rules and politics of educational organizations, 
than they are in becoming better 
workers. 


class room 


* * * 


There are certain ideals, there is a certain 
tone, there is a certain atmosphere characteriz- 
ing the life of a university that distinguishes it 
from every other human institution. 

Whatever those ideals, that tone or atmos- 
phere may be, it is as truly a function of the 
university to foster, conserve, safeguard and 
stimulate it as it is a function of the university 
to provide instruction of a specific and 
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definite character. 
upon the student. 

Perhaps the most important of these general 
functions is the catholicity of spirit the univer- 
sity seeks to inculcate on all occasions. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE PRESIDENT. 


When President Harding crossed the bridge 
into Brooklyn on the twenty-third of May, he 
went for several miles between triple lines of 
school children. 

There may have been a child somewhere in 
Brooklyn who wasn’t along that line, but most 
of the party expressed the opinion that Brook- 
lyn had borrowed children from most of the 
other states in the union to impress the Presi- 
dent. There were more children than voters for 
Harding last year. That is the ultimate in super- 
latives of quantity. 

The President’s amazement vied with his de- 
light so says the New York Herald. 

“IT never dreamed there were so many chil- 
dren!” he exclaimed, and still the wonder grew 
as the blocks were passed, each one more 
thickly coated with gleeful children than the 
preceding one. By the time he had reached the 
armory the President appeared to be as happy as. 
the children, who not only saw the President but 
staved out in the rain unrebuked. Several times. 
child bandits halted his car and bestowed flowers: 
upon 

In speaking to the regiment the President said: 
“What a wonderful welcome you gave us in 
Brooklyn. I don’t believe I ever dreamed there 
were so many children in the United States of 
America—sweet, rollicking, laughing, hopeful 
children of the republic. I don’t believe anyone 
with responsibility can ride through such a com- 
pany of American childhood as we did this after- 
noon without having a new resolve in his heart. 
I have resolved, my fellow Americans, that T 
want the children who hailed us this afternoon 
to have the same republic, the same liberty, the 
same rights, the same justice, the same hopes 
that we inherited from those who went before us. 
I want them to have our America free, un- 
tramelled, confident of itself. 

“If you have ever had any doubt of the righ- 
teousness of the Republic, if you have ever had 
any doubt about the wisdom of the founders, I 
ask you to turn again to the picture of the after- 
noon and see these children, garbed in essentially 
the same raiment, participating in the same salu- 
tations, shining with the same laughter, cherish- 
ing the same hopes, rising in the hopefulness of 
youth to the same opportunity in life. Ah, let 
no one challenge. It may be true that some of 
these children are not prepared to embrace op- 
portunity, but the wonderful thing of America is 
that opportunity beckons to all these young 
Americans alike. Ask them to enter into the 
privileges of the Republic.” 


Both make their impacts. 


The National Education Association will mre 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by W. H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 


99. A teachers’ meeting in the form of a reci- 
' tation is one of the high spots among the high 
school teachers of Easton, Massachusetts, as re- 
ported by Superintendent Carlon E. Wheeler. 
Seventeen such meetings were held last year, 
with regular lesson plans and procedure. For 
example, one meeting was given over to Gain- 
ing a Keener Insight into Methods of Teaching 
and Planning a Lesson. A lesson plan was used 
in conducting the meeting, beginning with the 
specific and general aims for the meeting, and 
ending with specific plans for action, such as 
“For next two weeks, plan procedure of one 
lesson daily on slip attached to Plan Book page. 
Keep aim and content carefully in plan book.” 
Junior high school science in Easton is con- 
ducted by the project method, as is also, for the 
most part, the work in agriculture. 

100. A scrap book for the use of civics classes 
is prepared by Miss Charlotte Kohn, of La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, from ‘newspaper clippings. 
The daily paper runs an article on citizenship 
every day, dealing with such subjects as. the 
organization, work, and field of action of the 
various commissions of Wisconsin. These arti- 
cles, when collected, Miss Kohn states, make 
very instructive and interesting reference ma- 
terial for her classes. 

101. The needs of three types of pupils are 
considered in planning the high schooi summer 
schools of Columbus:—those who have’ good 
school records and wish to spend a part of va- 
cation in further advancement; those who find 
difficulty in some subjects and need ‘practice to 
make good records next year; and those who 
have not been able to complete all of the work 
for the term, but who wish to go on with their 
classes. Pupils who have failed in one or more 
subjects without good cause, according to the 
announcement, showld not go to summer school. 
Pupils who have made good records may com- 
plete during the summer session the work of 
two regular term subjects. If superior work has 
been done, they may, in addition, take a course 
in manual training, home economics, or art. 

102. Principals and superintendents are now 
beginning to make out their annual reports. 
Why not vary the old cut-and-dried methods of 
report making? They don’t have to be “dry- 
as-dust.” Feature the high spots of your 
school or your system in your annual reports. 
Let your board and your patrons know about 
the unusually good things that have been done 
during the vear, Make vour statements read- 


able and interesting, so that even the layman 
Who doesn't have to will 
through to the 


want to read them 
end. Ask Dr. William H. 
Holmes, Mt. Vermon, N. Y.: L. P. Benezet of . 
Evansville, Ind.; or F. L. Simmons of Elizabeth, 
N. J.; their stimulating high spots. 


103. “The next step up in any profession is 


691 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue. at 115th St., New York City.] 


based on keeping up with, or just a bit ahead of 
the profession.” How can you do it? The 
National School Digest is ome way. Each 


-month this magazine will bring to you a Te- 


sume of the most vital and compelling facts and 
discussions in the edticational world. With a 
motto of “Let us do your reading for you,” they 
are attempting to cull the best in education and 
present it in a brief and concise form for the 
busy reader. Read their announcement else- 
where in this issue of The Journal of Education. 

104. The School Men’s Exhibit—what, why, 
when and where is it? It is a clearing-house for 
educational advance steps, and its object is to 
collect in one place where you may examine, 
read and “browse” to your heart's content, all 
of the best that has been done recently in the 
way of reports, courses of study, administration 
forms, catalogues, and educational supplies of 
all kinds. It will ke open from July 5 to August 
15, in the offices of the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, at 1125 Amsterdam avenue, near 115th, New 
York Citv—just oppossite the men’s dormitories 
of Columbia University. 

This exhibit affects you from both the giving 
and the receiving aspect, whether you are 
teacher, principal, superinntendent, trustee, pa- 
tron, or anyone else interested in schools. In 
the first place, if you are in New York this sum- 
mer, especially if you are attending any of the 
summer schools, be sure to visit the exhibit. 
Several prominent schoolmen at the Atlantic 
City Convention of the National Education As- 
sociation told us that the hour spent in our ex- 
hibit booths there was one of the most profit- 
able features of their trip. If you can not visit 
us, we shall still be glad to answer questions on 
educational subjects, suggest helpful aids in 
record forms and courses of study, or furnish in- 
formation about school material of any kind. In 
the second place, whether you visit New York 
or not, send us your contribution for this per- 
manent exhibit. Credit will always be given 
where credit is due. This is an opportunity not 
only to help others but to show the new things 
that are being accomplished by your — schools. 
We want school directories, annual 


reports, 
courses of study, school magazines or papers, 
catalogues, reports, forms, blanks for rating 


teachers—any material that will interest and 
help the school world. Address all material to 
The Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amster- 
dam avenue, New York City. 

Has the High Spot Exchange Helped You? 
This is the last issue of High School High 
Spots for the session of 1920-1921. In less 
than four months, we have been able to publish 
over a hundred examples of concrete, tangible, 
progressive steps which have been taken in 
high schools all over the country, and from 
which other high schools all aver the country 
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may profit. Is such an exchange of ideas worth 
while? We believe that it is. We feel that the 
school world is ready and anxious to “pass 
along” to each other the helpful ideas and 
suggestions which have come to them through 
the year, and to take advantage of such sug- 
gestions made bv others. If you feel this way, 
and we are sure that you do, won’t you send us 
during the summer an account of the ways you 
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have found of making your school better than 
it ever was before and what you have gained 
from summer school, travel or rest? We are 
only the medium—the breadth and value of this 
experience and inspiration exchange depend 
upon you. We shall be glad to send you our 
vacation greeting Adversity and Vacations. 
May you have a profitable, re-creational vaca- 
tion. 


REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
A STUDY OF PART-TIME SCHOOLS IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 

While this study by Miss Emily G. Palmer of 
the University of California was made in a lim- 
ited part of the state, it is the hope that addi- 
tional studies will be made for a much larger 
area. The cities studied are Oakland, Berkeley 
and Alameda. 

It has been found that the part-time group is 
from one-eighth to one-fourth of the regular 
high school enrollment; that the youths are 
largely native born, and consequently boys pre- 
dominate as wage-earners. In the small foreign- 
born group, girls as well as boys are wage 
earners, 

Age and wages are the only two points they 
have in common. They vary greatly as to grade 
completed, the range being from the third to the 
twelfth, and the mental variation is even wider. 
One boy was found who had held ten jobs. The 
average wage is near the state minimum. Both 
boys and girls follow industrial occupations 
largely. The occupation depends largely upon 
the nearness of the job and not upon choice. - 

The list of questions includes identification, 
family, occupation, schooling and past employ- 
ment. 

COMMUNITY AND GOVERNMENT. 

The purposes of this practical bulletin issued 
by the University of North Carolina for the 
guidance of the educators of the state are clear 
and simple. To promote the fascinating business 
of being and becoming citizens and the systema- 
tic study of social problems is one purpose. To 
emphasize a citizenship and government based 
on the ideals of social service and achievement is 
another purpose. To magnify a training for cit- 
izenship based on knowledge and first-hand ma- 
terials for the study of government is another 
purpose. To contribute to the growing -mean- 
ing of community and the powers, obligations 
and opportunities of local government is _ still 
another purpose. And the final purpose is to 
emphasize the companionable nature of both the 
study of and participation in government. 

It is not expected that any group will under- 
take all the readings or complete all the studies 
and projects suggested. The manual provides 
for minimum and maximum achievements and 


also for intensive and general studies. 

The subjects discussed include the meaning of 
women’s new part in the government; the social 
problems of town and city and of county, village 
and country life; the public service of the state 
and Americanization problems. It has an excel- 
lent bibliography on community problems. 

SPECIAL CLASSES IN NEW YORK CITY. 

Some of us sometimes remember with a shud- 
der the “dark ages” when our teaching work and 
our spirits, too, were tried and discouraged by 
the presence of deaf, half-blind, almost speech- 
less and well-nigh idiotic children among our 
fifty-six or sixty pupils. We smile an indulgent 
smile when the younger teachers complain of 
“hard classes.” They do not know the meaning 
of the word. 

Now all this is changed. The subnormal child 
of every type in New York and the other large 
cities at least is placed in a group specially 
adapted to his needs. His mental progress is 
carefully watched and recorded. He is fed and 
given rest periods. His home conditions are 
studied and improved if possible. He is given 
hospital treatment when required. His teeth 
are kept in good condition from the time of the 
“six-year molars.” In short, he often gets bet- 
ter care than the normal child. 

In the report of these schools in New York 
City just published there is an ‘interesting discus- 
sion of the visiting teacher. She has been found 
to be of great value. She supplements the work 
of the teacher, the nurse and the doctor. She 
is both a teacher and a_ social worker. She 
brings about the double co-operation of the 
home and school for the benefit of the child, She 
comes as a mutual help to school and home and 
is needed as much by the good to keep them 
good as by the bad to reform them. 

EDUCATION IN GARDNER, MASS. 

Gardner is the chair town. Its products go all 
over the world. It is fitting, therefore, that its 
boys and girls should be taught to play their part 
not only in industry but in the affairs of the com- 
munity. The schcel committee had a newspaper 
report of its annual bulletin sent to all the parents 
by the children. 

In respect to teaching, studies and manags- 
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ment Gardner holds a high place, but in respect 
to safety, attractiveness and convenience of its 
school buildings it is far from ideal. The score 
card prepared by Dr. G. D. Strayer, of Col- 
umbia University, for comparing the school 
buildings of a community with the 1,000 points 
of a standard school was sent out in the report. 
Thus the parents and the children together 
may discover the particular needs of the 
schools and may find a means of adapting the 
school buildings to them. An _ interesting 
chart shows the distance between the child’s 
home and his school. Gardner is second only to 
New Bedford and Worcester in Factory Classes, 
and a teacher-training course in Americaniza- 
tion has been given the past winter. 

The Argus, the paper issued by the pupils of 
the High School, is an unusually well-planned, 
dignified magazine. Some of the stories have 
the true literary touch. Especially good is “The 
Dream, a story of The Promised Land,” by Ida 
Adamsen, of the class of ’22. It is the story of 
a woman who dreamed always of coming to The 
Land of the Free, but died with her wish unful- 
filled. 

THE CENTENNIAL OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 

George Washington University dates its corp- 
orate existence from February 9, 1821, when 
President Monroe approved an Act of Con- 
gress chartering the Columbian College in the 
District of Columbia. The Centennial celebra- 
tion of this important educational act was held 
February 19-28, 1921. It included the presenta- 
tion of a captured German cannon by the French 
government, the university centennial dinner, 
the midwinter convocation sermon by the Rev- 
erend Charles Wood, D. D., Convocational ex- 
ercises at the Central High School and several 
events planned by the students. At the convoc- 
ation exercises addresses were made by Pres- 
ident Charles A. Richmond of Union College and 
William Bruce King, a member of the board of 
trustees. Of the honorary degrees conferred by 
President William Miller Collier the most inter- 
esting were that of LL. D. on Mabel Thrope 
Boardman, an educational commissioner of the 
‘District of Columbia, and that of doctor of let- 
ters upon Julia Marlowe Sothern as the fore- 
most living American actress and the greatest 
interpretess of the immortal Bard of Avon. In 
acknowledging the honor, Mrs. Sothern read 
several of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

ENGLAND’S CARE OF HER BLINDED SOLDIERS. 

The sixth annual report of St. Dunstan’s Hos- 
tel for blinded soldiers and sailors shows a 
splendid spirit of gratitude and service that 
might well be emulated on this side the water. 
The new headquarters on Regent Park, London, 
has been completely transformed into commod- 
ious offices, classrooms, and store rooms for 
materials and for the finished goods which St. 


Dunstan’s men are sending in from all parts of 
the country. 

There are now 1,772 names on the _ books. 
More than 1,200 of these are already established 
at work. * 163 of these have gone back to the 
colonies and established their work there. The 
letters from the men show boundless gratitude 
and appreciation for the courage and help given 
them. 

“Every man who comes to St. Dunstan’s learns 
to use a typewriter, and practically all learn to 
read and write Braille. Beyond that, says Sir 
Isaac Pearson, the chairman of the committee, 
each one specializes in one, or perhaps two 
profitable occupations. One of the most pop- 
ular and successful of these is poultry-farm- 
ing. Other men become masseurs, telephone 
operators, stenographers, office workers, engi- 
neers, sales managers, teachers, lawyers, join- 
ers, and mat and basket makers. One man is an 
expert chartered accountant. 

The Press all over the world have given their 
assistance in making the work a success and 
special thanks are given The North China Daily 
News, The Times of Ceylon, and the Rhodesian 
Herald for their aid in raising funds. 


THE PUPIL IN THE SAVANNAH SCHOOLS. 


“IT am a good superintendent only because I 
have a good corps of teachers,” declares Super- 
intendent C, H. Le Vitt of Savannah, Ga., in his 
fourth year ‘book. It is an exquisite booklet, 
printed by the Roycrofters and hand-illumined 
by the boys and girls of the eighth grade. Every 
illustration in the book tells a graphic story, from 
the dainty little maiden springing out of a book 
to the illuminated “Standard Test” at the end. 
It is written in the belief that education is the 
biggest—the most far-reaching business in all 
the world; that the biggest asset in this business 
is the pupil; that the biggest thing that can be 
done for the pupil is to make him self-reliant 
and serviceable and that serviceableness de- 
mands a constant practice in doing those things 
which go to make a better community and a 
cleaner manhood and womanhood. 

A system of education must begin and end 
.with the pupil. Pupil co-operation, pupilaser- 
vice and pupil initiative are he avenues for ex- 
periencing the subjects of the curriculum. Car- 
icature-publicity ,is the greatest handicap to 
teacher-recognition in this country. Let us play 
instead the golden note of the real fun and the 
true-as-you-live satisfaction to be gotten out of 
teaching. Soft pedal complaints and sing the 
joyous chorus of the biggest job in all the world. 

Every page just bristles with bright pedagog- 
ical points and hints. If you are a bit discour- 
aged at the end of your year’s work, send for 
this bracing brochure and live with it this sum- 
mer. You will come back in the autumn rejoic- 
ing with exceedingly great joy that God has 
made you a teacher. 
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“AMERICA’S BURBANK OF THE SOIL” 


In the Northwestern Miller of Minneapolis of 
March 9, Robert H. Moulton has a remarkably 
captivating article on Perry G. Holden whom he 
characterizes as “America’s Burbank of the 
Soil.” A brilliant designation of one of the 
noblest leaders in the evolution of agricultural 
efficiency. 

Professor Holden is as definite a creator as 
was Luther Burbank. He has increased the value 
of the products of the soil as wonderfully as has 
Burbank. 

Holden is a Carnegie Foundation and a Gen- 
eral Education Board all in one. He sees an ag- 
ricultural problem the minute it comes above the 
horizon and has solved it before other people 
knew it has risen. No agricultural problem pur- 
ples the horizon before Holden is up. 

They have a boll weevil theory in the South 
that there is a poison that will kill the pest if it 
is put on the plant when the dew is on the leaves. 
Holden has killed innumerable agricultural and 
educational pests by being up while the dew was 
on the leaves. ry 

Holden was making beet sugar in Michigan 
before Colorado, Utah and Idaho knew you 
could make sugar from beets. He was clearing 
up states quarantined because of cattle ticks 
while other folks were hunting for an encyclo- 
pedia. His bright idea of testing seed corn mul- 
tiplied the yield, and Arkansas gave him credit 
for adding many millions annually to their ag- 
ricu'tural yield. He inspired the planting of 
millions of acres of alfalfa before most farmers 
knew there was such a crop. He glorified rural 
education when he said “Vitalize it.” 

Holden is a teacher all the time, is always a 
scientist. always a genius, always a master, al- 
ways sane, always optimistic, always full of pep 


and punch, 
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Moulton in the Northwestern Miller has done 


well to create the designation “Burbank of the 
Soil.” 


SHACKLED YOUTH * 


The Atlantic Monthly has been successful be- 
yond all other magazines in securing critics of 
education whom teachers can read and enjoy 
despite the caricatures of themselves because in- 
stead of being coarse line sketches, they are 
really beautiful colored pictures. 

The recent articles, now gathered in an at- 
tractive book, by Edward Yeomans, a Chicago 
manufacturer of steam pumps, is one of the best 
samples of delightfully colored caricatures, as for 
instance, the following paragraphs: 

“At a conference of people engaged with the 
problems of vocational training, much was said 
about patriotism and American citizenship (per- 
fectly terrible stuff, it was); and something was 
said about character being a by-product of work; 
but nothing was said about its being also a. by- 
product of play; and yet it is as much one as the 
other.” 


* * 


“As a matter of plain fact, the people who 
ought to be teaching are usually not teaching, 
and too many of the people who are teaching 
have no right to teach. They would have more 
right to teach if they had not taught so much. 
The life of a teacher may easily disqualify him 
to teach. And that is, perhaps, the worst evil 
of our public school system. It lacks ventila- 
tion, it smells badly of routine, and a poor grade 
of professionalism, and immaturity, and arrested 
development.” 

All this is pure caricature but it is phrased so 
unconventionally, has such a literary variety of 
color and hue, tint and tone that not one teacher 
in a thousand will fail to enjoy it. There is 
nothing crude or coarse in it. It is the work of 
an impressionist artist who is so clearly in love 
with his work as a literary artist that he desires 
to be admired for his artistic skill and teachers 
enjoy his enjoyment of his art. 

And even if a teacher does resent the lovely 
caricature she will forget it all when she reads a 
paragraph like this: 

“And out of brains and hands combined comes 
that spiritual thing which alone irrigates the 
life of men—the thing which, after thirty years 
as carpenter's son and carpenter, produced a man 


capable of stooping to the earth before 
Magdalen, and asking that mosf pene- 
trating question of the brain workers 


standing there with their stones; and, in pe 
profound oriental way, telling those — 
stories of the Good Samaritan and the Prodiga 


the Chicago manufacturer of pumps, 
is never unsympathetic, is never coarse, — 
brutal. He is idealistic and impressiona 
and he strives heroically to make teachers an 


School Peo- 


*“Shacked Youth, Comments on Schools, Boston; 


” Yeomans. 
le and Other People.” By Edward 
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superintendents and, above all, boards of edu- 
cation, realize that the schools of today are not 
all that they should be. The reading of this book 
can but be of great service to the schools and 
school people. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The National School Digest of Minneapolis 
goes to New York and is to be issued in con- 
nection with the Institute of Public Service, 423 
West 120th street. Mr. Weld has made The Na- 
tional School Digest one of the most valuable 
educational magazines ever published 
United States. 

It is no less true that the Institute for Public 
Service would ultimately have some great na- 
tional magazine for it has an array of talent en- 
tirely masterful and ingenius, and is so defiant of 
ox-team traditions and autocratic tyranny, that it 
must lead in the great movement for democra- 


in the 


tizing educational activities as would be im- 
possible without a magazine. 
That the Institute for Public Service found 


ready for its purpose such a brilliant editor as 
Mr. Weld with such a following as The National 
School Digest has is little short of miraculous. 
If the possibilities of this combination can be 


realized it will be one of the noblest educational 
achievement of our day. 


APPRECIATION OF PAYSON SMITH 


With but one dissenting vote the Massachu- 
setts Senate raised the salary of the State Com- 
missioner of Education from $7,500 to $9,000. 
This year in Massachusetts that was a notable 
achievement. The committee report was unani- 
mous and, the only time this year, the President 
of the Senate took the floor and made as noble 
an educational address as has been made in the 
Senate since the days of Horace Mann. The 
movement which led to it was organized by the 
city and district superintendents of the state un- 
der the leadership of Frank V.-Thompson, sup- 
erintendent of Boston. Of course the amount 
is wholly inadequate for the service that Dr. 
Smith is giving the state but it is $2,500 more 
than the state has paid any other commissioner, 
and is more than is paid any other state official. 


GEORGE PERRY MORRIS. 


The readers of the Journal of Education have 
enjoyed the discriminating estimates of Men of 
Affairs by George Perry Morris, long time on the 
editorial staff of The Boston Herald and Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, but of late on The Wash- 
ington Herald. We have had frequent letters 
from him from a Washington hospital of late al- 
ways hopeful but realizing the seriousness of the 
disease. On the fourteenth of June he passed on. 
His was an unusual personality with as loyal a 
band of friends in Boston as any one of the 
gtoup of men who have helped to make the 
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Twentieth Century Club, of which he was presi- 
dent for a time, the Boston City Club, and the 
Puddingstone Club with an attraction 


person, 
ality. 


FIFTY YEARS OF COLUMBIA 


To President Nicholas Murray Butler must be 
given unstinted praise for guiding an American 
university into a numerical scholastic and profes- 
sional prominence that is the educational won- 
der of theenew world. 

The graduating class of 2,450 was nearly 
twenty times the entire student body fifty years 
ago. Last year 1,350 applicants were rejected 
because of inadequate preparation. Of these 
400 were applicants for the medical school. The 
number rejected was more than the entire at- 
tendance at Johns Hopkins Medical School and 
was almost as many as the entire attendance of 
the Harvard Medical School. 

It is impossible to conceive of the change in 
Columbia University in fifty years, and most of 
it has come in the twenty years in which Dr. 
Butler has been president. 


—— ©-0- -0- @ — 


SCOTT TO EAST ORANGE 
C. J. Scott of Wilmington, Delaware, goes to 


East Orange. This is an exceptionally good 
combination. One of the best superintendents 
goes to one of the best school systems. All 
school people know of East Orange. It has 


always been a first class city, educationally and 
civically, and it received a great uplift in reputa- 
tion when Mr. Broome went to Philadelphia. Mr. 
Scott is not as widely known but is as ardentiy 
admired by those who know his work in West 
Pennsylvania and have known it in the last seven 
vears in Wilmington. A better record could not 
be asked and without a hint of a desire to go to 
East Orange or elsewhere, the Board of Educa- 
tion turned away from the multitude of applicants 
and the much boosted men and stole into the 
metropolis of Delaware and saw for themselves 
and acted accordingly. 

This is only half the story. It was only one of 
the surprises. As usual he attended the meeting 
of his Wilmington Board when they sprung on 
him a petition signed by every one of the 400 and 
more teachers in the corps urging the Board to 
make it interesting for Mr. Scott to remain, The 
president asked if anything could be done to re- 
tain him. Mr. Scott said this was so wholly un- 
expected that he had left no loop hole for with- 
drawing his acceptance at East Orange. Never- 
theless the Board unanimously re-elected him— 
his term expiring that evening—saying they 
would meet any financial situation that was de- 


sirable. In the language of the street, “Can you 
beat it?” 
Secretarv Crabtree’s headquarters will be at 


The Savoy, Des Moines, June 20-July 10, 
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E. B. BRYAN TO ATHENS 


President E. B. Bryan of Colgate University, 
has accepted the presidency of Ohio University, 
at Athens, which was tendered him several 
months ago and to which he was formally elected 
on May 25. Dr. Bryan has been on leave of ab- 
sence for a year, spending much of his vacation 
in Greeley, Colorado, and San Antonio, Texas. 
He is one of the ablest educators on the lecture 
platform and has made Colgate a highly attrac- 
tive institution of the so called “small colleges.” 
Since the death of Alston Ellis, who had been 
president of the university for nineteen years, the 
committee has been considering available men, 
but Dr. Elmer Burritt Bryan has been their 
choice apparently from the first. He will give 
the University a great administration. 


> 


GREAT BERKELEY 

The University of California had a graduating 
class of 1,651, which is said to be the largest class 
of four-year graduates of any university in the 
United States in any year. The class is twenty- 
eight per cent. larger than last year’s class. 
President D. P. Barrows has certainly cause for 
highest congratulations for the way the Univer- 
sity under his administration is demonstrating 
the results of leadership. 


ROCK HILL’S LATEST TRIUMPH 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
has some famous public achievement each year. 
We think no other state institution has such a 
series of triumphs to its credit. This year it was 
“The Making of South Carolina” Pageant. It 
brought together such a crowd as a city of its 
size has rarely seen. The Governor and high 
officials and prominent business and professional 
men- and women were ardently appreciative vis- 
itors. The spirit of South Carolina was stirred 
as it has rarely been in recent years. All the 
glory of the past was brilliantly presented. From 
start to finish it was one thrill after another. 

President D. B. Johnson has a faculty of high 
potency when it comes to preparing for such a 
demonstration, and we know of no more respon- 
sive body of students. 

There is probably no school of its size in the 
Union in which so large a proportion of the 
students are native daughters. 

Dr. Johnson gave the National Education As- 
sociation the most successful meeting in its his- 
tory and we have never known him to be con- 
nected with anything that did not require super- 
lative for description and this pageant of the 
Making of South Carolina is the height of his 
demand for superlatives. 


BADLY SCARED MEN 
The Daily Cardinal, University of Wisconsin 
student publication, on May 24, said editorially : 
“The Cardinal gives warning that an outbreak 
against the ‘lack of dress’ on the campus is im- 
minent. : 
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“Let us cease being savages before the final 
storm overtakes us,” the editorial continues. 
“The dress, or rather the lack of dress, of girls 
of today is a matter meriting grave considera- 
tion. Female arms and legs and bare shoulders 
and backs and bosoms are so prevalent that no 
description need be given. 

“To change present conditions by legislation 
would be as unfair as it would be disagreeable, 
Let us drop the barrier and think seriously, fair- 
mindedly, and then let us act. It is not a mere 
question of prudery. It is one that concerns 
womanhood and manhood, one that concerns 
motherhood and the future generations. 

“The natural rebellion of youth against radi- 
cal reform has built an almost impenetrable wall 
about the laxity of dress. Every argument, 
every admonition against this prevalent relaxa- 
tion is met with the retort: ‘Old fogey.’ Youth 
is simply not open to reasoning.” 


ap a 
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CLARA BARTON SCHOOL. 


It is nearly seventy-five years since Clara Bar- 
ton taught in a little schoolhouse in Borden- 
town, Burlington County, New Jersey, and the 
schools of New Jersey have raised $3,401.78. The 
shabby little old schoolhouse has been restored, 
as far as possible to the condition in which it was 
when Clara Barton taught there. The grounds 
have been enclosed with an iron fence, and flow- 
ers and shrubbery make it highly attractive. The 
building is a Red Cross and Clara Barton Mem- 
orial. There was quite a balance left after all 
bills were paid and this will be given to the Red 
Cross, which was established by Miss Barton in 
1882. The new-old Clara Barton schoolhouse 
was dedicated on June 11, 1921. 
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JORDAN TO CORNELL 


Dr. R. H. Jordan goes from Dartmouth Col- 
lege to Cornell, as Professor of Education. In 
New Hampshire he has endeared himself to all 
the school people as we have known no other 
man from the outside to do. The way in which 
Dr. Jordan won the admiration of the Dartmouth 
faculty was phenomenal and in the same way he 
won the state educators, official and otherwise. 

We have known Dr. Jordan intimately in high 
school work and state activity in two western 
states and we said almost extravagant things of 
him when they were considering him for Dart- 
mouth but our highest hopes have been far more 
than realized. It should be said that Dr. Jordan 
ardently appreciated New Hampshire and only 
the very unusual opportunity that the new de- 
parture ‘at Cornell is to offer him could have been 


any temptation. 


a 


It is only twenty-seven years since the first 
college or university held a summer session. 


a a a 


The National Education Association will meet 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. a 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


R. J. CUNNINGHAM, superintendent, Boze- 
man, Montana, has had one of the longest ca- 
reers of peace and progress in one city of any 
superintendent in the country. He never sacri- 
fices progress for peace but maintains both with 
highest skill. He knows the best new activities, 
and adapts them when and as they can be made 
useful in his schools. 


CHANNING FOLSOM, now enjoying life in 
his delightful home in Newmarket, N. H., is ad- 
mired by the schoolmen of the state because of 
his heroic service as state superintendent in the 


critical years of the recasting of the school sys- 
tem. 


W. A. SUTTON, superintendent 
has been principal of the Technological High 
School of the city. It is generally believed in 
Atlanta that his election will relieve the tense 
situation which has been much in evidence of 


late. He is certainly a wise leader and a safe 
adviser. 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D., president of 
School of Expression, Boston, will have summer 
sessions of his school in Boston, Ashville, N. C., 
Pittsburg, Pa., and Chicago. Dr. Curry is emi- 
nent as philosophical psychologist in the science 
and art of expression. 


JAMES R. DAY, chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity for twenty-eight years, retires from ac- 
tive service and becomes chancellor emeritus on 
a life salary of $7,500. He is one of the few men 
ever elected Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 


of Atlanta, 


Church who presistently declined the honor. He 


has been the most heroic leader in university 
circles. He has taken an active part in all reli- 
gious, scholastic and educational controversies 
for almost half a century. 

GEORGE W. COLEMAN, known chiefly of 
late for his relation to the Civic Forum will be 
president of “The Babson Institute,” Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts, the creation of Roger W. 
Babson, one of the most famous _ statisticians, 
especially on economical conditions in the world. 

W. 8. DEARMONT, who retires from the 
presidency of the State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, is one of the ablest State 
Teachers College presidents in the country and 
his retirement at the height of his usefulness is 
one of the most regrettable events of the year. 
Dean W. O. Martin, head of the Training 
School, has resigned and the entire faculty and 
student body registered its protest. 

IRA RICHARDSON, eight years president of 
Missouri Teachers’ College, at Maryville, has 
resigned to take effect in September. His ad- 
ministration has been much longer and more 
notable than any other in the histery of the in- 
stitution. During President Richardson's ad- 
Ministration the work of the college and of the 
secondary department has been standardized so 
that the College now confers two degrees— 


Bachelor of Science in Education and Bachelor 


went to higher institutions of learning. 


of Arts. Through his efforts the school has 
been put in Class A in the American Association 
of Colleges and High Schools and of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. He has been one of the outstanding of 


leaders in vitalizing country life through rural 
schools. 


WILLIAM C. BLAKELEY, Institute for Pub- 
lic Service, New York City, who attracted wide 
attention as executive secretary of the Virginia 
State Association, is demonstrating high promo- 
tive ability in progressive education as associate 
director of Public Service. He will be an im- 
portant factor in the new combination with Na- 
tional School Digest. 

J. P. WOMACK, superintendent, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, has the record of the state, probably 
in that sixty per cent. of the graduates last year 
In re- 
cent years, fully fifty per cent. attend higher in- 
stitutions, complete the course and earn their 
degree. Mr. Womack has been one of the 
leaders in educational progress, and that is say- 
ing much, for Arkansas has been making records 
of late. 

JESSE H. NEWLON, superintendent of Den- 
ver, has the rare good fortune to have the op- 
portunity to erect three senior high school build- 
ings to accommodate about 2,000 students each. 

EDMUND J. JAMES, president emeritus 
of the State University of Illinois, which he 
made one of the foremost educational institu- 
tions of the country, spent the winter in San 
Diego and is now on an extended automobile 
tour in the Pacific Northwest and British Col- 
umbia with his family. Under the advice of 
eminent physicians Dr. James is finding rest and 
health in the open. He has driven more than 
5,000 miles in his machine in which the has en- 
joyed all the wonders of Southern California 
with San Diego as headquarters. Dr. James 
was the first American to create and magnify 
what has come to be known as University Ex- 
tension. At the University of Pennsylvania, at 
Northwestern at Evanston and for several years 
at the University of IMinois at Urbana he has 
been a leader among university leaders. 

S. Y. GILLAN, 404 Jefferson Building, Mil- 
waukee, who is devoting his time and _ talent 
largely to educational lecturing, is one of the 
best known men on the educational platform. 

He is keen and fearless in his thinking and bril- 
liant in his expression. No one is inattentive 
when he is on the program. He ‘is equally at 
home on technical school room subjects and in 
the discussion of public professional questions. 

FRANK P. SPEAR, president of Northeast- 
ern College, Boston, has a remarkable achieve- 
ment to his credit. The Northeastern College 
has 5,000 men enrolled in Boston. They enter 
on a college prepared basis and do high quality 
and abundant quantity work for four years and 


earn their A, B, degree honestly, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE MARINE STRIKE. 

An agreement in the marine strike, which had 
been on since May 1, was announced June 13, as 
the result of conferences betweer Secretary Da- 
vis, Rear Admiral Benson, and representatives of 
Beneficial Association. 
The terms of the agreement: provide for a fifteen 
per cent. reduction in wages and the elimination 
of overtime, and are to remain in effect until 
April 30, 1922. The Marine Engineers’ repre- 
sentatives had insisted upon the reinstatement of 
their men who refused to accept the cut and left 
their jobs, but this matter was left for separate 
adjustment later. The striking marine engineers 
in New York, June 12, voied to reject the 
proffered terms, and threatened to demand the 
resignation of William S. Brown, the interna- 
tional president, if he agreed to them. Actual 
peace may therefore be delayed in some ports, 
but it seems to be near. 

THE VETERANS’ BUREAU. 

The House of Representatives has passed by a 
unanimous vote the Sweet bill which provides for 
the grouping into a veterans’ bureau the govern- 
mental agencies dealing with former service men. 
This bill, which is not likely to encounter any 
Opposition in the Senate, is intended to cut out 
all duplication and overlapping and all conflict of 
authority by consolidating the present war risk 
bureau, the federal board for vocational training, 
and that part of the public health service which 
now deals with war veterans. Instead of cen- 
tralizing everything at Washington, as is done 
under the present system, it establishes regional 
offices and sub-offices throughout the country, 
which will be empowered to hear complaints, to 
deal with claims, and to make awards, all with a 


view to bringing relief to the veteran, wherever 


he may be, instead of 
authorities who are 
away. 

AN UNAUTHORIZED PRINTERS’ STRIKE. 

The compositors on the Boston morning pa- 
pers asked an increase in wages several weeks 
ago, and the question was referred to arbitration 
under an agreement of long standing between 
the publishers and the Typographical Union for- 
bidding strikes or lockouts. The arbitration 
board reached a decision June 13 against the de- 
mand, and reaffirming for the remainder of the 
contract period the same wages and_ working 
hours as before. Immediately on learning of 
this decision, and before the formal announce- 
ment, the majority of the compositors quit work 
without notice, and the five papers affected— 
the Herald, Globe, Post, Advertiser and Ameri- 
can—were forced to print, June 14, only eight 
page editions. This they did with the aid of a 
minority of the compositors, who had refused to 
join in the walkout. The International Typo- 


forcing him to appeal to 
difficult to reach and far 


graphical Union President, and the Boston Typo- 
graphical President, on June 11, ordered the 


strikers to return immediately, and on the even- 
ing of June 15, the men voted to obey the order 
and return to work, 


ENDING THE WAR BY DECLARATION. : 
Both houses of Congress are agreed in wish- 
ing to bring about a formal ending of the war by 
resolution. Six weeks or more ago, the Senate 
achieved this to its satisfaction by adopting the 
Knox resolution for the repeal of the declaration, 
of war. The House, June 13, by a vote exactly 
five to one—305 to 61—adopted the Porter peace 
resolution, which contains no clause repealing 
the declaration of war, but simply declares the 
war at an end, and adds sections reserving to the 
United States and its nationals certain rights and 


‘privileges growing out of this country’s partici- 


pation in the war, and to which it is entitled as 
one of the principal allied and associated powers. 
The House leaders objected to the Knox resolu- 
tion because it seemed to involve a repudiation of 
the action of Congress in declaring war. As 
both houses seek practically the same result, 
there ought not to be any long controversy over 
the form of the resolution. 
THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


The exchange of notes with Mexico is still in 
progress, and the conferences of Secretary 
Hughes’s special emissary, Mr. Summerlin, with 
President Obregon have up to date brought no 
definite result. President Obregon mainfests a 
friendly temper, and an open mind, except that 
he adheres to his original refusal to sign any 
protocol or agreement as a condition of recogni- 
tion. He is also unwilling to promise to take any 
course of action which, from his point of view, 
would be in conflict with the constitutional limi- 
tations of the executive authority. While it is de- 
sirable, from all points of view, that the relations 
between the two republics should be drawn 
closer, it is hard to think less respectfully of 
the Mexican President for being unwilling to 
put himself in the position of one suing for 
favors. 

CONSOLIDATING THE DEPARTMENTS. 

As the first step necessary for carrying out its 
program of economy, the new Administration at 
Washington is preparing for a general consolida- 
tion of the departments,—bringing together 
bureaus which are similar or identical in their 
scope, and eliminating bureaus which are super- 
fluous. The Joint Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion, which is in charge of the plans, has no easy 
task on its hands, for bureau heads and other of- 
ficials who fear to lose their jobs oppose the re- 


form strenuously, and bring strong pressure upon 


Congressmen to defeat it. But when there ar’ 
eighteen different bureaus dealing with com- 
merce. fifteen with, education, fourteen with pub- 
lic lands, sixteen with road construction, fifteen 
with rivers and harbors, twenty-five with the 
construction or supervision of buildings and 
grounds, and so, on, it is plain that the reform {8 
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needed and that much money can be saved to 
the Treasury by achieving it. : 
DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT GOMEZ. 

General Jose M. Gomez, second President of 
Cuba, leader of the Liberal party, and a popular 
army commander, died in New York, June 13, 
from pneumonia. He won his rank as major- 
general in the revolution against Spanish rule: he 
was elected President in 1908; and, after his 
term had expired and he had spent several years 
abroad, he took an active part in the revolution 
of 1917. He was captured and his estates seized; 
but President Menocal granted amnesty in 1918 
and returned his possessions. He was the Lib- 
eral candidate for President in 1920; and, when 
the decisions at the polls and in the courts went 
against him, he contested the election of Dr. 
Zayas, his successful rival, and appealed to the 
United States to intervene and establish a pro- 
visional government. There being no ground 
for intervention, the appeal was denied, and Dr. 
Zayas was duly seated; whereupon General 
Gomez abandoned the contest and cabled his 
congratulations to Zayas. 

QUESTIONS OPEN WITH JAPAN. 

Weary, perhaps, of waiting for an adjustment 
of the question of mandates through the slow- 
moving League Council, Secretary Hughes has 
opened direct negotiations with Japan for the 
settlement of questions pending between Japan 
and the United States. The negotiations are 
conducted with the Japanese Ambassador at 
Washington. The questions at issue relate to 
the status of the island of Yap, the basis of set- 
tlement baing possibly the internationaiization 
of the cable privileges on the island; the immi- 
gration issue, possibly on the basis of the com- 
plete stoppage of all Javanese coolie immigra- 
tion with proper protection for Japanese pro- 
perty rights alreadv acquired in the United 
States: and the long delay in the fulfillment of 
Japan’s promise to return to China the province 
of Shantung. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION AS RELATED TO 
THE CURRICULUM 


BY AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


Every teacher has two interests in his profes- 
sion: the children and the subject. Concerning 
these he has a double aim. First, to make the 
children independent thinkers; secondly, to 
make his subject function throughout life. As for 
the children, he does all he can to encourage 
mental effort knowing that there will not be 
growth without effort. He knows also that un- 
less interest is first created the ch'ldren will not 
make an effort. The process would be un- 
natural. ‘‘Make a boy or girl feel the worth of a 
thing and the path of duty becomes the pathway 
to the skies,” says an old teacher. 

Children love to think. In the beginning they 
ply innumerable questions and show much men- 
tal energy. After a few years in school this in- 
clination is not as marked; one reason being, 


perhaps, that a curriculum has been imposed 
upon them and administered in such a way as to 
rob them of their birthright to think. 

Educators have been slow in placing music 
among standard subjects in the curriculum 
because they could not see that the methods 
of teaching music in the schools made 
that subject function in life; it produced neither 
musicians nor even lovers of music. 

In a general way educators know that music, 
per se, has an important influence upon life and 
that it cannot be ignored nor lightly regarded. 
They have noticed, perhaps, that the mere fact 
of going through music textbooks and singing 
notes under compulsion does not awaken a love 
for music. They know that music is more than 
notes and chords, that it is not. an appeal to 
the ear alone nor to the eye alone, but to the 
mind through the ear in its universal sense, and 
to the mind through the ear in its technical and 
restricted sense. 

The appreciation of music is the response of 
the mind to the emotional and intellectual values. 
in music. There is no appreciation without men- 
tal activity. If educators realized the thought 
process involved inits teaching, Music Apprecia- 
tion would head the list of all subjects in the cur- 
riculum. Inasmuch as every piece of music may 
induce either a _ distinct emotion or a definite 
thought, this is the only subject in which we may 
ask “How do you feel?” as well as “What do vou 
think?” In passing, one may say also that there 
is no other subject which stimulates so well the 
imaginative sense. 

Since the technical and scientific consideration 
of music has in the school program so long 
usurped the rights of the big and universal appeal 
of the subject, it is time the educators were in- 
formed that the course in public school music 
today must be broad in its scope. Every one 
knows that appreciation will not take care of it- 
self, and that the mere reading of notes will not 
make one think of what he hears, nor in the 
majority cases even think of what he sees. 

Comment should be made upon every piece of 
music which the children sing. Merely singing 
it is not an end in itself. The process is too 
formal, and one knows the danger of formalism. 
In all early work with children the order of pres- 
entation is: impression, expression, formal in- 
struction. Deviation from this sequence is 
deadening. 

What is there about music to appreciate and 
that may be talked about with definiteness? 

There is the character of its motion (or 
rhythm); the appeal of its melody; the distinctive 
force of its harmony; the noticeable features im 
its structure and form. 

One may always ask after hearing music: 
What emotion does it stir? What lines of 
thought are aroused? What imagination does it 


provoke? In short, what did the piece mean to: 


you? As teachers, we should endeavor to have 
children show more ability in making intelligent 
comments upon music than do their elders today. 
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The casual listener gets only vague impressions 
of what he hears; at leasts one seldom hears a 
person who makes intelligent criticism of any 
point in the music. 

The mind can sense music values as well as 
poetic values and in much less time. The sub- 
ject can also be introduced into the child’s life 
much easier. Children have felt the influence of 
music long before coming to school. They will 
talk about the music if given the opportunity and 
if encouraged. 

While every composition has certain definite 
points which determine its character and which 
may be recognized and commented upon, there 
are also indefinite and vague features which be- 
long to the imagination and which mean some- 
thing different to each individual. A method 
which I have found successful in stimulating the 
imagination, when music of romantic character 
is presented, is to provide each one in the class 
with paper and pencil that he may record his 
individual ideas as the music is played. No one 
is permitted to read his impression until every 
one has written something. There may be as 
many ideas as there are members in the class, 
and none may accord with what the teacher has 
in mind; but there was honest effort back of 
every expression and after all that is what the 
teacher is after. Who shall say what the com- 
poser had in mind when he created a certain 
piece of music?—unless perhaps he has given his 
program notes or the source of his inspiration, 
and in such event these should be given to the 
pupil before the composition has been played. 

There are certain standard masterpieces in 
music which form part of one’s general education. 
The only way to stamp them upon the mind is to 
demand the same intelligent attitude and 
thoughtful consideration while listening to them 
that one gives to the reading of literature. 

Unless we have provided this opportunity for 
the seventh and eighth grades and high school 
students, we have robbed them of their birth- 
tight, and there will be no furthering of the sub- 
ject in after years, since a comparatively small 
per cent. of really great music is to be found in 
the music textbook, or can be sung by school 
classes. The great wealth of music, the master- 
pieces of the art, is scarcely ever provided for in 
the course of public school music. The majority 
of those who leave the school are ignorant 
therefore of that which makes music great and 
universal. 

The use of reproducing instruments in the 
schoolroom is essential. The ideal course—which 
let us hope will become real before long— 
will have as much time given for the discussion 

of music as for its note reading. Before the 
dawn of that happy day, however, the superinten- 
dents. and the principals of our schools must 
know more about lessons in appreciation them- 
selyes. There is a sort of pathos in the fact that 
so many of our makers of curricula do not know 
that the laws of appreciation are quite different 
from the laws of technical performance. One 
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may become an intelligent critic of music with- 
out having the ability to “play” or to “sing.” 

Would that the superintendents and _ the 
boards of education might have an occasional 
lesson on the appreciative side of music! 

It is impossible to make children understand 
what great music is like unless ‘it is heard by 
them. It is impossible to value the masterpieces 
in painting without the smal reproductions to 
study. ‘Blessings on the head of John Ruskin 
for starting the movement which gave us the 
penny pictures! Blessings on those who have 
given us educational records for the phonograph 
and perforated rolls for the piano! May the time 
come, and soon, when supervisors of the school 
music will make out the course of study for lis. 
tening lessons relating them closely to the gen- 
eral course of study, and then demand the re- 
quired material. Teachers of appreciation are 
now hampered by the lack of suitable material. 
In addition to the use of reproducing instru- 
ments, real performers should be heard when- 
ever possible. In every town are those who play 
or sing. It should be part of their missionary 
service to help the children to understand the 
beautiful side of their art. But every such of- 
fering should be accompanied by clear explana- 
tion and followed by discussion with the chil- 
dren. 

‘Use every means possible to relate the music 
heard outside the schoolroom with that of the 
textbook. This will convince the class that 
music is a broad subject with many phases and 
that discrimination is called for in selecting that 
which has permanent value. Occasionally ask 
a class: “What are the most popular songs just 
now? ‘Manifest an interest in them and ask the 
probable reason for their popularity. “Is the 
tune of more interest than the words?” “Recite 
the words.” “Have they a value in themselves?” 
“How many think the song will live a year?” 
“Name a song that was popular last year and 
that is not sung today.” “What was the matter 
with it?” There is no doubt that young people 
would like better songs if they had the oppor- 
tunity to hear them as often as the common- 
place. 

That we learn to “think by thinking” is per- 
haps as much a truism as that oft heard expres- 
sion: “We learn to do by doing.” Certain it is 
that unless we think and talk about music, we 
shall get little out of the music which we “do” 
ourselves or which we hear “done” by others. 


a 
ory 


Mother: “How did you like your first 
school, Jane?” 

Jane: “I don’t know if I liked it very well. The 
teacher told me to sit in the high chair for the pres- 
ent, but she did not give me the present at all.”— 
Block and Type. 


day of 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“To get a sample of milk,” she said, 

“The boys will take it after that, 

And test my cow for butter fat.” 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT CLUB. 


Junior achievement clubs throughout New England are 
busily engaged in carrying out their program for the sum- 
mer months and are preparing their various demonstration 
teams for the inter-state contests which the Junior 
Achievement Bureau of the Eastern States League will 
conduct during the week of the Eastern States Exposition 
September 18 to 26. 

The work of the junior achievement clubs has been 
given considerable impetus throughout the eastern states 
by an announcement from Thomaston, Connecticut, that 
the Seth Thomas Clock Manufacturing company has 
recognized the practical value and importance of this work 
among boys and girls to the extent of turning over to 
them a building in which boy and girl members of achieve- 
ment clubs may work. In Thomaston there are fourteen 
junior achievement clubs, seven of them composed of 
girls and seven composed of boys. These clubs have been 
formed in co-operation with the local schools, industrial 


and manufacturing plants and the state immigration 
forces. 

O. H. Benson, director of the Junior Achievement 
Bureau of Eastern’ States League stated that 


this is the first large manufacturing concern to actively 
o-operate with the Bureau to the extent of furnishing a 
real “Opportunity Shop.” He expects that other manu- 
facturing and industrial concerns will soon follow lead, 
and it is hoped that during the next six months a series of 
Opportunity Shops will be in operation throughout New 
England. Any boy or girl is eligible for»membership to 
a Junior Achievement Club. There are no _ financial 
obligations except to carry out the projects and program 
of the club as club members themselves decide upon. 
Qe 

Could these rules of a bank president have any sugges- 
tion for teachers? 

1. Clean your desk. 

2. Sort and clean out files of papers that represent a lot 
of things you have been putting off for the “rainy day.” 

3. Take a look at cubby holes that hold a lot of junk, 
and put things in order. 

4. Keep the floor about your desk clean. 

5. Use your initiative and imagination; don’t think 
that because you have lived with a piece of junk for six 
months it is an everlasting fixture. 

—Cleveland School Topics. 


WAY TO DETECT FORGERY SHOWN BY 297 
TRIALS. 

For detection of forgery and identification of hand- 
writing it is best to turn the writing upside down, accord- 
ing to tests made by the psychology department of the 
University of Wisconsin at the recent University Exposi- 
sition, where 297 persons tested their ability to discover 
forgery. 

Ten signatures on two cards were submitted to visitors, 
and one of the ten was false. For discovering the false 
one, the inverted card was found most helpful. This 
condition is explained by the fact that for fine judgments 
it is best to pay attention only to the form of the writing. 

—o—— 


THE NATION’S BULWARK. 


The bulwark of the nation is education, because— 

It is a financial investment that yields the highest 
dividends. 

It results in safe and sane citizenship. 

It increases the ability and desire to serve others. 

It adds to the appreciation and happiness of life. 

It multiplies the chances of success in life. 


With no schooling the child has only one chance in 150,- 
000 of rendering distinguished service. 

With elementary schooling the child has four time the 
chance of the one without it. 

With high-school education he has eighty-seven times 
the chance. 

With a college education he has 800 times the chance. 

Fewer than 1 per cent. of Americans are college grad- 
uates, yet this 1 per cent. has furnished— 

Fifty-five per cent. of our Presidents. 

Fifty-four per cent, of our Vice-Presidents. 

Forty-seven per cent. of our Speakers of the House. 

Thirty-six per cent. of our members of Congress. 

Sixty-one per cent. of our Secretaries of State. 

Sixty-seven per cent. of our Attorneys General. 

Sixty-nine per cent. of our judges of the Supreme 
Court.—Wisconsin Educational News Bulletin. 


WAITING FOR EUROPE TO JELL. 
[New Republic.] 

It has been observed of President Harding that he car 
contemplate a tangled snarl of wet fishline as long as any- 
body. He does not rush at and grapple with any trying 
difficult, complicated, complex and intricate problem wf 
disentanglement. He regards it with patience and grav- 
ity. He waits to see what will happen. He lets nature 
take its course for a while. Nothing is permanent in this 
disordered world, and many wounds and hurts heal by 
first intention. So they say letters, if left unanswered 
long enough, will answer themselves. It is one way of 
doing things and Mr. Harding seems to like it. What- 
ever its merits or demerits as a policy, it has brought for 
the present, at any rate, great repose to Washington. 


THE POOR HEN. 


Just because he sails around among the mountain 
peaks where nobody can see much of him the eagle 
has been immortalized and has had his likeness struck 
off on the coins of the realm. The humble hen sticks 
around the barnyard working twelve hours a day, and 
she is lucky if she gets her picture in a poultry jour- 
nal.—Seattle Post-Intelligence. 


The following facts are compiled from the results of an 
official investigation conducted by a Congressional com- 
mittee during the last Congress. 

Twenty-five per cent. of the young men in our army 
during the World War could not read or write. 

The United States at present occupies ninth place among 
the nations of the world in regard to the status of edu- 
cation. 

The annual cost of illiteracy in the United States is 
$25,000,000, 

Out of 15,000,000 foreign born in this country, 5,000,000 
can not read or write English and 2,000,000 of these can- 
not read or write any language. 


TEACHING SUB-NORMAL CHILDREN. 
I sing of the joy of my doing, 
For ‘tis mine to take the sentient clay 
That life has marred in the working :— 
From a useless vase to fashion the cup 
Which holds cold water day by day. 
—Annie Dolman Inskeep. 
South Dakota appropriates $10,000 a year to be 


used as State aid for the erection of teachers’ cot- 
tages. 
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BOOK TABLE 


PRACTICAL STUDY OF FRENCH PRONUNCIA- 
TION. By Louis Tesson, Officier d’Académie. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Company. Cloth. 78 pp. 

M. Tesson calls his method of studying and teaching 
French pronunciation the “natural and rational method” 
(Méthode naturelle et rationelle) and if the truth be told 
it has a great deal of rationality about it. The author has 
employed a system also used by Professor Wilkins of the 
University of Chicago in the University of Chicago Ita!- 
jan Series, namely the indication of vowel quantity—or 
rather quality—by the use of different types. For ex- 
ample, italics are used to indicate silent letters, etc. Not 
only the exercises, but also the text of this unusual little 
volume is printed according to M. Tesson’s system, and 
although it looks queer, it is eminently readable. The 
book also contains a number of short selections to be 
used for sight translation and conversation, a “mechanical 
conjugator” (conjugateur mécanique) and a reading 
guide, which discusses the general rules of pronunciation 
and gives suggestions for their oral and written appli- 
cation. 

HUMAN HEREDITY. By Casper L. Redfield. Cloth. 
Heredity Publishing Company, 333 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

Casper L. Redfield has long been a favorite writer 
with us. We grant that he is often exasperating, in- 
deed he challenges some of the most sacred princi- 
ples of hereditary science but we enjoy his facts 
which we have not seen successfully challenged. We 
have long realized that there are no bigots as bigoted 
as those who fight bigotry. None are so unwilling to 
face facts as those who claim to make facts their 
Divinity. 

All of the examples of the development of powers 
by exercise and the loss of powers by idleness are 
new in substance, or new in application, or new in the 
construction and interpretation put upon them. 

The historical review of the rise of man from sav- 
agery to civilization brings out many facts which 
throw a new light on the process of human evolution. 

There fs new information about longevity, the germ- 
plasm, hybridization, the history of disease, birth con- 
trol in Chicago and many other things. 

This new information is scientific information, and 
is focused upon the improvement of the human race. 

Mr. Redfield is the man who, a few years ago, of- 
fered $1,000 if anyone could show a particle of evi- 
dence of a scientific character that animal powers of 
any kind could be improved from generation to gen- 
eration in any other manner than that which is the 
theme of the present book. 

Selection is shown not to be applicable to improve- 
ment of either mental or physical powers. 

Mr. Redfield shows that by continued exercise, ani- 
mals and plants develop powers which they did not 
have before, and frequently develop powers which 
never existed in any ancestor. 

Mr. Redfield is emphatic in his statements that 
there is no means of improving the human race other 
than through the development of powers in individuals 
by exercise. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Charles 
A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. Cloth. 663 pp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Beard has always set a new pace in whatever he 
has published. He is distinctly a pace-maker and he 
has never attained the speed of progress quite as 
heroically and masterfully as in his latest book for 


high school use. He has dared to do several things: 
negatively that are greatly needed and he has cared 
to do other things with high constructive purpose. 

Dr. Beard eliminates everything that has had promi- 
nence in the elementary grades. He has made a book 
for students rather than for pupils, with a forward 
look to adult thought rather than back to childhood. 

Much more genuinely than is usual Dr. Beard ven- 
tures to submerge battles and warriors. For once the 
militarist is ilargely ignored and in this the author 
will meet a great demand of the age. Now that 
women are to play a noble part in all education and 
other public affairs there willbe keen appreciation of 
non-warlike emphasis in American history. Quite be- 
yond other writers, we think, the authors con- 
fined themselves to events that have had prepotency, 
omitting, for instance, explorations that did not 
eventuate in colonization. It may be interesting for 
the curicus reader to know that some one some time, 
somewhere saw some point of land on the Atlantic or 
Pacific Coast, but if it played no part in the settle- 
ment of America it would be difficult to justify school 
use thercof. 

These are a few, only, of the many wise departures 
in blazing a new trail in high school history making. 
It may be well to add that in keeping with the times 
“Mary R” shares with “Charles A” Beard responsi- 
bility for modifying traditional trails in text-book 
making. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“An Easy Primer.” By Barnes and Lane.—‘“Types and 
Breeds of Farm Animals.” By C. S. Plumb.—‘Readings 
in American History.” By David S. Muzzey. “The 
Field Primer.” By Walter T. Field. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 

“Chief Contemporary Dramatists.” By Thomas H. 
Dickinson.—“The Divine Comedy of Dante.” By Charles 
E. Norton.—‘“Psychology for Normal School.’ By L. A 
Averill, Ph. D.—‘“The Direct Method of Teaching 
French.” By E. Gourio.— ‘La Classe En Francais.’ By 
E. Gourio. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Galeno Natural Method—Spanish. Book One.” by 
Oscar Galeno.—“The Rival.’ By Richard B. Sheridan. 


Edited by W. L. Phelps.—‘‘Negocios Con La America 
Espanola.” By E. S. Harrison. Boston: Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. 

“Factory Chemistry.” By W. H. Hawkes.—‘Liberty 
Documents.” By Mabel Hill. New York: Longmans,. 


Green and Company. 


“Series Lessons for Beginners in French with Ele- 


mentary Grammatical and Composition Exercises.” By 
E. E. Brandon, A. M. Milwaukee: Modern Language 
Press. 


“Sherwood.” By Alfred Noyes. 
Stokes Company. 


New York: Fred A. 


“American Economic Life.’ By H. R. Burgh, Ph. D.— 
“Business English Projects.” By W. W. Hatfield.—‘The 
American Public School.” By R. L. Finney.—“Silent 
Reader.” By J. A. O’Brien, Ph. D.—‘“History of The 
United States.” By Charles Beard and Mary _ Beard. 
—‘Mental Development and Education.” By M. V. O'Shea. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 

“Farind Fra Le Corde D’Un Contrabasso.” Edited by 
E. H. Wilkins and E. Schobinger and E. Preston. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

“School Camps.” By R. G. Hewitt and L. Ellis. Eng- 
land: Oxford University Press. 

“Teeth and Health.” By T. J. Ryan and E. F. Bowers. 
—“‘Japan and the California Problem.’ By T. lyenaga, 
Ph. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Le Paris D’Aujourd’hui.” by T. J. Schoel.—‘‘De Ban- 
ville’s Gringoire and Coppee’s Le Luthier de Cremone.” 
By Theodore De Banville and Francois Coppee.—“Augier 
et Sandeau Le Gendre De M. Poirier.” By R. L. Hawkins, 
Ph. D. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

“Ballads of a Bohemian.’ By Robert W. Service. New 
York: Barse and Hopkins. 

“Democracy and The Sea Serpent.” By William M. 
Butler. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

“Word Finder.” By H. W. Coryell and H. W. Holmes. 
New York: World Book Company. 


AVE Healthy, Strong, Oculists Physiciese 


Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was: 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye# 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby's 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 

REMEDY COMPANY. Chieagca. 1. 
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Why Gindunte 


A Talk With Boys and Girls 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


The reasons why every boy and girl 
should graduate from high school 
clearly and convincingly put in a 
16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 
Many superintendents have ordered 
these for distribution. One chamber 
of commerce in Texas ordered 5,000 
copies. 


Single copies 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 
ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
423 West 120th St., New York City 


If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of \ eo 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggisis 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 5-18 


Touch That Pleases”’ 


374 Broadway 


The Improved 
Self-Starting 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


Branches Everywhere 


Remington 


is called “The Operator’s 
-Typewriter’’ because it 
has the qualities desired 
by every typist to a de- 
gree never before attained 
in a writing machine. 
You are invited to call at the 


nearest Remington office and 
ask for a demonstration. 


New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 

1 interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 
18-21: Western Division 

Junction. 
20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 
Colorado Education Association:— 
20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


DECEMBER. 


28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


ARKANSAS. 


FORT SMITH. This city is one of 
the leading cities in the entire country 
in its courageous adoption of prog- 
ress activities in all phases of school 
work and supervision. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Grand 


LOS ANGELES. City _ teachers 
salaries the coming year will total 
$9,315,125, an increase of $613,850. 


All teachers have a salary increase. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. Gifts to the 
$3,000,000 endowment fund which 
President W. A. Shanklin proposed 
for Wesleyan University, have 
reached $2,770,000, he reported re- 
cently. The balance of $230,000 must 
be raised by September 1 next. 

WEST HARTFORD. Superinten- 
dent W. H. Hall issues an interesting 
letter from which we quote :— 

To The Teacher: 

My Vacation Message to You. 

“The season of the year which we 
call ‘vacation’ is at hand. The term 
may be appropriate in application to 
yacant school-rooms and _ teachers’ 
desks, but in its relation to the teach- 
er’s life this season should be one of 
repletion rather than vacancy. 

“My most sincere and hearty desire 
for YOU is, that during all the davs 
and hours of your release from school- 
room duties, you) may find refresh- 
ment, joy, and strength in the con- 
sciousness of faithful and fruitful 
service rendered, and in communion 
with the great out-of-doors world, 
with books, and friends. 

‘Cordially yours, 
“W. H. Hall, 
“Superintendent.” 
West Hartford, Conn. 


KANSAS. 
- PITTSBURG. The State Normal 
School enrolls about 2,400, being 500 
more than last year. 


MAINE. 

RUMFORD. Paul W. Monohon, 
principal of High School, has re- 
signed to accept a position, as treas- 
urer and general manaver of a manu- 
facturing company in New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


S. Howard Chace, of Beverly, has 
been appointed permanent Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association. 


AMHERST. An inspiring story 
of a college that has answered the 
challenge of “impossibilities” for a 
century, has increased its graduate 
body from 47 to 6,000 during that 
period, and has set the whole world 
an example for revival of common 
sense and religion, was the story 
which 1,500 Amherst alumni and as 
many loyal friends heard from the 
lips of distinguished graduates 
when the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the institutfon for- 
mally opened. 

Sons of Amherst who have at- 
tained national fame were the 
speakers who discussed Ambherst’s 
accomplishments and outlined its 
aims for the future, while other 
graduates of equal prominence 
were in the audience, which in- 
cluded the foremost educators in 
the United States, and several for- 
eign countries who are here as del- 
egates to the centennial observance 
to pay respect to the contribution 
Amherst has made to the educa- 
tional progress of the world. 

Vice-President Calvin Coolidge,a 
graduate of the college in the class 
of ’95, and principal speaker at the 
historical exercises in the audi- 
torium tent during the afternoon, 
emphasized that right and justice 
rather than prosperity must be the 
motive of the nation’s work, and as- 
serted that individuals must look 
for something more than wages or 
profits as their compensation if 
they are to find satisfaction in life. 
The work of the world, he warned, 
would never be done unless under- 
taken in a spirit of righteousness. 

BRIDGEWATER. “Bridgewater's 
modern product in educational ad- 
vancement” was the keynote of Princi- 
pal A. C. Boyden’s part in the grad- 
uation activities of the State Normal 
School, which will hereafter be 
authorized to confer degrees: 


CAMBRIDGE. Marion Harris, 
president of the student govern- 
ment association at Radcliffe, has 
presented Mrs. George Pierce 
Baker, acting dean of the qollege, 
a silk bag into which every one of 
the 654 students had dropped a 
coin, bill or check. In making the 
presentation, Miss Harris said: 

“Because we know that you would 
rather give than receive, we are 
presenting you with a gift that you 
can give away. This bag contains 
$181.83 and represents individual 
dontributions from every student at 
Radcliffe. It is yours to give to 
the endowment fund of the college, 
if you so wish.” 

Mrs. Baker, who is the wife of 
Professor ‘Baker of Harvard, has 
been acting dean of Radcliffe since 
April, 1920. She retires this month 
and will be succeeded by Dr. Mar- 
ion E. Park, dean of Simons. 

HUNTINGTON. Dr- George L. 
Woods of Springfield, has presenetd 
to the Huntington High School a 
library of 130 volumes of the best 
works in prose and poetry. 

NORTH ADAMS. Superintendent 
Burr J. Merriam has been re-elected 
and his salary increased from $3,600 


to $4,000. 
NORTHFIELD. Everett J. Best, 
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superintendent of schools for the 
towns of Dummer, Errol, Milan and 


Wentworth’s Landing, N. H., has 
been chosen superintendent of the 
towns of Northfield, Bernardston, 


Warwick, Gill and Leyden succeeding 
Elmer F. Howard, resigned. 

SHEFFIELD. L. R. Bowditch of 
Charlemont has been chosen superin- 
tendent of schools for the towns of 
Sheffield, New Marlboro, and Mt. 
Washington, succeeding O. A. Tower 
resigned. 

SOMERVILLE. The high school 
graduates gave a public reception to 
Miss Eudora Morey, Miss Frances 
W. Kaan, Mrs. Lena Gilbert and Mr. 
Frank W. Hawes, who retire from 
active service this year. They have 
been. among the most official and ap- 
preciated of the teachers of this city. 

WAKEFIELD. The school com- 
mittee of Wakefield has voted an- 
other increase of fifty dollars per 
year to all the women teachers, effec- 
tive with the opening of schools next 
September. 

WINCHESTER. Miss Eva M. 
Palmer, a teacher for thirty years im 
the Winchester High School, was 
presented $1,000 at a reception at the 
High School Assembly Hall, given by 
present and former pupils of the High 
School, beginning with 1891. The 
reception was attended by about 350 
who formerly were High School 
pupils, as well as the greater part of 
the present undergraduates. 

The gift of $1,000, contributed by 
former pupils, was presented by 
Charles F. Dutch of the class of 1898 

A gold wrist watch was also pre- 
sented to Miss Palmer by the High 
School teachers, a bouquet of roses 
by the sophomore class, a gold pencil 
by the senior class, a gold coin by the 
junior class and a gift of money toe 
ward the $1,000 check by the fresn- 
man class: 


MONTANA. 

MISSOULA. The loss of Dr. E. O. 
Sisson from the presidency of the 
State University is universally recog- 
nized as a misfortune. The Chancel- 
ler, the State Department, the State 
Board of Regents made every effort 
to retain him, but he was firm in his 
purpose to go to Reed College, where 
he will have opportunity to teach and 
do professional writing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. L. J. Rundlett, who 
has been superintendent of schools 
for thirty-five years, has been hon- 
ored by the school men of the state 
with a banquet, such as_ has rarely 
been given even to a college president. 
The significent feature of this occas- 
ion is the fact that there was no rea- 
son for it except the affectionate es- 
teem of his fellow workers in 
state. He is a royal good fellow and 
a masterful educator. 

KEENE. The State Normal 
School’s pageant of New Hampshire 
history on June 14 was by far the 
most important spectacular and edu- 
cational event in the city for many 
years. It rivaled a centenial celebra- 
tion. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.. has promised 
Cosmopolitan Club, an_ organization 
of foreign students at Columbia Uni- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Holden Book Covers 


PROVIDE 


Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 


MASSACHUSETTS 


versity and other local educational 
institutions, a $1,000,000 dormitory. 

ROCHESTER. Royal B. Farnum 
of this city goes to Boston as princi- 
pal of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, which will hereafter grant 
degrees as authorized by the legisla- 
ture this year. Mr. Farnum is one of 
the best equipped men in art educa- 
tion in the country. 

Mr. Farnum has been chairman of 
the American Committee of Three ap- 
pointed by the International Art Con- 
gress at Dresden, 1912, and for the 
Paris Conference in 1916; chairman 
editorial board, Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, 1913-1916; chairman Congress 
of Art and Manual Training Teach- 
ers, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915; 
chairman National Board School Pos- 
ter Competition for War Savings 
campaign, 1917; chairman committee 
on art education of the commission on 
the reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation, appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1917. 


OHIO. 

ATHENS. It is rumored that Dr. 
E. B- Bryan was tendered the presi- 
dency of the State University of this 
city in March and declined it, after 
which the legislature made possible a 
more attractive salary and _ financed 
great improvements, which he could 
not refuse. His acceptance gives 
great satisfaction in the college and 
in the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHAMBERSBURG. Half of the 


Wilson College graduates of 1921 will 
teachers. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. A class of 192 
Was graduated June 20 from the 
University of Vermont, the 117th 
commencement exercises being held 
before an audience that crowded 
the University gymnasium. Former 
Governor John J. Cornwell of West 

iginia gave the commencement 
ay oration. 

: First Lieutenant Samuel P. Mills, 
15, flew to commencement, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant R. C. Moffat, 
m charge of the first corps area fly- 
ing field, Boston. 

FAIRHAVEN. Superintendent 
W. H. Hosmer has accepted the 


principalship of Morrisville Acad- 
emy for next year. 

MIDDLEBURY. A class of 121 
was graduated June 20 at the 12Ist 
commencement of Middlebury Col- 
lege. Five honorary degrees were 
conferred. 

The commencement address was 
delivered by the Rev. George A. 
Buttrick of Rutland, who substitu- 
ted for Governor Nathan Miller of 
New York. Governor Miller can- 
celled his engagement because of 
his health and pressure of official 
business. 

A gift of $100,000 by the class of 
1871 toward the $1,000,000 endow- 
ment fund was announced at the 
alumni luncheon by Dr. Francis B. 
Denio of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary. 


ROCHESTER. Principal Lester 
B. Badger will head the high school 
at Newtown, Conn., next year. He 
is a graduate from Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

SAXON’S RIVER. Miss Milli- 
cent L. Swaffield, industrial secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A., at Holyoke, 
Mass., has been chosen as the lady 
principal and head of the music de- 
partment at the Saxon’s River 
Academy, Vt. 

According to a recent act of leg- 
islature the words “rural schools” 
as used in the statutes shall mean 
an elementary school having not 
more than two teachers and offer- 
ing instruction prescribed for the 
rural school course. 

Still further legislation provides 
that $7,200 shall be annually appro- 


priated for the use of Middlebury 
College and shall be annually ex- 
pended by such institution in pay- 
ing the tuition and incidental col- 
lege charges of sixty students in 
such institution to the extent of 
$120 annually. These scholarships 
go to needy students and are 
awarded according to specific pro- 
visions of the law. 

Also $10,800 shall be annually ap- 
propriated for the use of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College and shal] be annu- 
ally expended by such institution 
in paying the tuition and incidental 
college charges of ninety students 
frpm this state in the colleges of 
agriculture, arts and sciences and 
of engineering of such institution, 


- to the extent of $120 annually. The 


law also provides for the awarding 
of these scholarships. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE, Vacation schools began 
Monday, June 20. Daily sessions are 
being held from & to 12. 

Vacation schools for the pupils of 
the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades will be held in three centres, 
if there are sufficient numbers of 
pupils who desire to attend- 

The tuition fee is eight dollars for 
the period of six weeks. 

The enrollment will include three 
classes as follows :— 

For Advanced Standing :—Pupils 
whose record is well above the class 
average and entitles them to hope for 
advanced standing by attending sum- 
mer school. 

For Strengthening :— Pupils who 


ARLO 


THE ARLO PLAN 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


In Palmer, Mass., they made a carefu] test of the ARLO books three 
years ago. The books are now a regular part of the school pro- 
gram in the grades. In Holyoke they did the same, with the same re- 
sult. In Westfield, as in the other cities, évery school is equipped. 
In Northampton every fifth grade child has read ARLO and CLE- 
MATIS and ANITA joins the group this fall. In Chicopee the first 
tests have been made, and the work is to be enlarged in the fall. 

This is only one group of cities where this record has been made. 
The ARLO Books spread about like drops of oil in a dry bearing. 


ANITA 
for 4th or Sth grades for Sth or 6th grades 
55 Cents 6S Cents 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 
THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
@0 Cents 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. s 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


aston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Nw York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


*itteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, ll,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Miss EB. F. FOSTER, Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


Fatablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


BERNICE A. DRYER AGENCY, 


15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ney offers to teachers seeking positions in public and private schools the same higb 
ot calective service that has always characterized its commercial department. 


Write for application blank to 
MISS MARION STICKNEY, Secretary, Educational Department 


ALASKA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In the land of romance and adventure.” 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK TODAY. 


J. E. JOHNSON, Manager, 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ITS HELP-BOOK WILL HELP YOU 


Established 1897 


101-B Tremont St., Boston 9, Mass. 


could do the work of the class to 


which they would normally be pro- 
moted, if strengthened by a review in 
vacation school of the grade work 
just covered. 

For Capable Over-Age Pupils :— 
Pupils who have lacked school oppor- 
tunities or who have been ill; cap- 
able over-age pupils, not below the 
fifth grade, who could make more 
rapid progress by attending vacation 
school. 

A pupil may be admitted to the va- 
cation school only upon recommenda- 
tion of his principals. 


SPOKANE, More than 25 per cent. 
of the children enrolled in the first 


hve grades graduate trom the high 
school. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


According to State Superintendent 
George M. Ford, a drive will be 
started in a few weeks by the princi- 
pals and superintendents of the differ- 
ent schools in this state to endeavor to 
get experienced teachers, who have 
discontinued teaching because of the 
low wages, back into the teaching 
field. 

“The minimum salary fixed by law 
for teachers who have secured their 
certificate without experience or ex- 
tensive education has been outlined 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BMERSO 


Colle 


e of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Sumner 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


_ HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


BOSTON, MASS. 


S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President 
The School That Runs All The Year Round 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONSECUTIVE SUMMER SESSION 


Boston July and August Terms, July 5—August 2; August 3—August 31; 


University of Pittsburgh Term, July 5 


Chicago Term, August 1—August 26 


July 30 


Southern Term, Asheville, N. C.. July 2—July 29 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOCAL EXPRESSION 
VOCAL TRAINING 


STORY 
CONVERSATION 


TELLING PLATFORM ART 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
HARMONIC TRAINING OF BODY 


Speciai Courses for Public School Teachers at Boston and Chicago Terms 
Send for Summer Session Circular 


REGULAR WINTER SESSION OPENS OCTOBER 6 
HOME STUDY COURSES—ALWAYS OPEN 
Dr. Curry’s Books on Vocal Expression widely Used in High Schools and 
Colleges 
Send for Catalogue and Book Circular 
OFFICE: ROOM 301, PIERCE BLDG., COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


Educational Department 
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for each school 

$85 for No. 1 cer 
2, and $50 for 
increased thro 


month as follows: 
ertificate; $65 for No. 
No. 3. These salaries 
; ugh education and ex- 
perience, $88 for second year: $90 for 
third year, $92.50 for fourth year, $95 
for fifth year, $100 for sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth years, and all 
years after the tenth $105 per month 
A teacher can only hold at No. 3 
grade for two years, after which she 
is dropped from the service,” he said 
_“A graduate of a normal training 
high school course is entitled to re- 
ceive five dollars a month in addition 
to this minimum salary basis for in- 
experienced teachers. Graduates of a 
standard normal school receive fifteen 
dollars a month addition, and a col- 
lege graduate receives twenty-five 
dollars additional a month. ; 

“Teachers who have held a No. l 
certificate having passed the state 
uniform examination and who have a 
permanent certificate may be rein- 
Stated upon recommendation of the 
county superintendent, providing they 
can show that they are suitable for the 
position. They can become teachers 
without taking another examination. 

“Provision was also made by the 
last session of the legislature that a 
two-year grade certificate may be 
issued all high school graduates, if 
they take a six-weeks course of train- 
ing. These temporary certificates are 
good only for two years unless they 
are renewed again by the principal.” 


WISCONSIN. 


A bill has been introduced into the 
legislature looking to the establish- 
ment of junior colleges in connection 
with high schools. Among the argu- 
ments for the bill is the very rapid 
growth in university attendance. An- 
other argument is that it would bring 
higher education near home and so 
bring this opportunity to many who 
can not afford it otherwise. Students 
could in this way be kept under home 
influence for a longer time, and the 
chance to earn money for completing 
the course at the university later on 
would be much greater. 


WYOMING. 


The Beter Schools Conference will 
be held at the University of Wyoming 
during the week of July 11. It is 
planned to discuss the topics that are 
of most vital import to teachers and 
administrators in Wyoming. Instruc- 
tors from outside the state will take 
part in the program. Plans are also 
being made to have one or two special 
lecturers. The week of the conference 
will be the first week of the short 
course for County Superintendents. 
The University hopes that School 
Boards will pay the expenses of ad- 
ministrative officers to this confer- 
ence, 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
tlementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
T. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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The School of Expression, Dr. S. 
S. Curry, president, within the limits 
of its field aims to prepare men and 
women for all vocations in which the 
spoken word is significant; to stim- 
late the imagination and power of 
creative thinking; to cultivate the 
habit of seli-confidence and the abil- 
itv for leadership, and through har- 
monious training of the mind, voice 
and body, to develop forceful and 
creative personalities. The chief 
business of the school is the training 
of teachers of expression and spoken 
English, speakers, actors and _inter- 
pretors of literature in the classroom 
and on the platform; but the de- 
mands upon the school, for purely 
cultural education and _ personal de- 
yelopment are steadily on the in- 
crease. 

This vear the School of Expression 
is conducting eight summer terms; 
four in Boston, and the others in the 
West and South. The Southern 
term at Asheville, N- C., is in its 
twenty-second year. 

The Boston and Southern terms are 
under the direction of the Dean, 
Anna Baright Curry. Dr. Curry has 
charge of the Pittsburgh and Chicago 
terms, and both are assisted by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the school. 

The work in public speaking, as in 
all other departments of the school, is 
based on thinking, and much emphasis 
is placed on the ability to think on the 
feet. The laws of developments in 
creative thinking are carefully studied 
in the courses in public speaking. The 
work in story telling is simple, direct, 
and self-expressive. In the School 
of Expression the technique of the 
art of vocal expression is based on 
the theory of the unity of mind, body, 
and voice and all faults are traced 
directly back to the mind. 

In his books on the Province of 
Expression, Mind and Voice, The 
Vocal and Literary Interpretation of 
the Bible. and his various text books 
oh expression, Dr. Curry sets forth 
his theories of the art and philosphy 
of expression. Literature is studied 
intensively through vocal interpreta- 
tion, by means of conversations, dis- 
cussions, and by the presentation of 
programs of platform art. It is one 
thing to study the history of litera- 
ture and the biography of authors, 
and to enter critically into the intrica- 
cies of etvmology and metre; it is 
quite another thing to study a poem, 
a story, or a play not critically, but 
creatively, and to test the truthful- 
ness of the impression by the only 
test which Art knows—that of ex- 
pression. 


TEACHERS 


Who are looking for opportunities 

» teaching field should not fail 
to avail themselves of our highly 
Specialized Placement Service. We 
a looking for men and women 
nent a vision for future advance- 
their | line. company 
Write oe which is unique. 
book] our application blank and 

oKlet for full information. 


THE CLEVELAND VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU COMPANY 
214 Cowell & Hubbard Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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by cable and within a week of the time application for a teacher was 
APPOINTMENT received by us, is the experience of a graduate of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, who has spent the past year studying in France and who can now remain for travel 
during the summer as she had hoped. On 5 and Latin position near New York, just the 
June 10 we recommended her for a French > work and locality desired, and on June 15 
the principal wired us of her election at 51,500; we cabled, and on June 17 
received her return cable “Accepted” —a fair example of the quick and CABLE 
satistactory work done by recommendation, even when it is necessary to . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manz ger 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


b A 25 East Jackson 
Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara; ciicaco 
36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bildg., Denver, Col.) 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 


Becommené¢s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mgr. 


ERICAN ::: . introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ané 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 

to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hua 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. if you need 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 UnionSquare, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fos 
VENUE superior people. We 
35th Streets register only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials, 


Established 1855 


TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schools 
\ with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEAGHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, . W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapei St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ‘ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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1. You will be naid $50 a month when you are disabled 


i by sickness or accident. 
2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 
2 your work and requires medical attendance at least once | 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
3 other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


Ss 5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- | 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eves, ete. 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous | 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


“TT 


. | ’ With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational : 
| field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because ! A 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— | 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for, “dangerous delay.” 


h Coa al | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
eac ers su ty | Tothe T. C.U., 441 T.C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. ieee 
@ | I am interested in knowing about your Protective that 
U d t Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of Very 
n erwril ers | testimonials. of 
| 
| Name TI 
-ISt 
441 1T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. aaaress — Yor! 
} | (This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) Syra 
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